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ISE MEN STILL LOOK Hi 
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Po “January Book” for 1945 is called Vision. Somewhat smaller 
in size than formerly, it is as attractive and well illustrated as 
ever... with many interesting signed articles about our Northern 
Baptist work. Copies are already in the state offices ready for 


distribution. Order promptly to be sure of getting a copy. 





The new Book of Remembrance is scheduled to come from the press 


early this month. Late news from the mission fields is included, and 


insofar as possible, the whereabouts have been given of all mission- 


aries temporarily away from their regular stations because of war 


conditions. 


Vision sells for 5¢ a copy and should be ordered from your state 
convention office. A Book of Remembrance, costing 25¢ per copy, can 
be secured from any of the American Baptist Publication Society 
bookstores, or from the Baptist Literature Bureau, 152 Madison 


Avenue. New York 16, N. Y. 
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DECEMBER 
NOTE—Questions are taken from all An International Baptist Magazine 
FE Contests open only to ubworibors | Witua B. Lieenarp, Editor 
_1. Who have two charming 
~— tong TRS : Horace H. Hunt, Business Manager 
- &. Wao was born in Kilwa, Publication Office, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 


Africa? 
8. Where do 100 infants re- Editorial and Subscription Office, 152 Madison Ave., New York (16), N. Y. 


ceive regular check-ups? Address all correspondence to the New York Editorial Office 
4. Who was formerly on the 
Shanghai University faculty? For subscription rates see page 594 
5. What happened on the 
night of March 23, 1944? 3 DECEMBER, 1944 
6. Who is Dillon S. Myer? 
} ee ora ad boys = 
gir tized on istmas ; 
8. o has made more than In This Issue 
80 trips to Seattle? FEATURAL 


9. How many Japanese Amer- 
icans are now in Chicago? Worrny To Diz But Nor ro Grow Tomarosgs!. . William B. Lipphard 


Note that the current contest began with Wise Men Stitt Loox To BETHLEHEM 
September and runs through June, 1945, 
and is open only to subse e 


10. Who is Headmaster of the 
Peddie School for Boys? 
11. Who said, “‘Rest? Not 
now. Rest comes hereafter.’’? EDITORIAL 
12. What can never be sep- CHRISTMAS SACKCLOTH AND ASHES 


arated? 
18. What is a threat of evil for Ganka ae nal) 


~ yg ey _ ys — of A Curistmas Girt FROM CONGRESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
’ & Nosopy Expects Comrabs STauin TO Rete on His 65Ta Brrtapay 
Livinc BunpD Es OF FEAR AND Fivts INSTEAD OF STATISTICS ON CHARTS 
15. Where are return roads Ep. nin, Seaientinnss 


Md ? 
ee a ste: Tue Great Devusion.. 


ber 21, 1879? GENERAL 
17. What conference met in Onis bi s 
Washington in November, 1921? eee  aetiee 
om. Who came to America in News FROM THE WORLD OF Missions ; 
Ten Conco Questions Appty To America. Marguerite M. Eldredge 
Rules for 1944-1945 A Beteran Conco Reunion 1n CALIFORNIA... . 


Fos answers to every question Tue Liprary 
oe Fe Tae Entarcine Crmcve or Revier in Asta 


8 Hy subscription to From Biacxout To Licat in Baptist Epucation . Wilbour E. Saunders 








or 
MIssIONS bea] be a 


and allsent In togeter idee tbedgine | DEPARTMENTAL 


‘or a prize, both the answers and the 
pT on which answers are found must Women Over THE SEAS 


Answers should be written briefly. Do not TIDINGS FROM THE FIELDS 
repeat the yal Missionary EpucaTIon 


Where tw 
gether =F ny one eet st should be be een in an and 17 Missionary EpucATION FOR CHILDREN 


such a case only one prise will 
4 enewere sanet be pete by Baptist Yours FELLOwsHIP 
July 15, 1945, to receive credit. Cross Worp Puzz_e 


WHO'S WHO PICTORIAL 


In This Issue 
CurisTMas in ITALY AND BETHLEHEM 

Alice W. S. Brimson is Executive Oruer ILiustrations (Listed in detail) 
Secretary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. Board in Belgian Congo, in service Harry Emerson Fosdick is pastor 

Paul H. Conrad is Administrative since 1926. of New York’s Riverside Church. 
Secretary of the Baptist World Emer- Elsie A. Everett (wife of William Feland L. Meadows, M.D., is a 
gency Forward Fund. Everett of Bridgeport, Conn.) is a medical missionary of the Home Mis- 

Marguerite M. Eldredge is a mis- member of the Woman’s Foreign sion Board in Mexico, in service 
sionary of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Board. since 1926. 
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Dryden Linsley Phelps is a mis- Edward H. Pruden is pastor of the 
sionary in West China, in service First Baptist Church in Washington, 
since 1920. D. C. He was formerly a missionary 


Once Again the Star 


Cartoon NumsBer 116 sy CHartes A. WELLS 


Ahat Who so ever 
believeth on Him 
should not 


Perish 
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WORLD ary 4 4 ) em, : 
HROUGHOUT the long centuries since that first Christ- 
mas Eve, men have been familiar with the New Testa- 

ment’s most often quoted verse, “‘whoseoever believeth on him 
should not perish but have eternal life.” This year’s Christmas 
brings these words fresh before us again. Mankind has never 
before realized as acutely as now the dreadful alternative they 
present. In that historic midnight conversation with Nico- 
demus the words were spoken quietly, persuasively, yet they 
carried a solemn warning: BELIEVE oN Him—or PERISH! 

The world has refused to believe. Today it witnesses the 
perishing of much that it has loved and cherished. Christ is the 
representation, the personification, the incarnation of truth, 
goodness, mercy, hope, faith. love, When men reject Him they 
reject the only ingredients that can hold society together or that 
can serve as foundations of human progress. 

Once again on Christmas Eve the Star of Bethlehem shines 
and points the way to life eternal, but its glorious radiance 
brings a startling challenge that men can no longer avoid or 
evade. “ Believe on Him—or perish.”—Cuartes A. WELLS. 
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in China on the faculty of Shanghai 
University. 

Wilbour E. Saunders is Headmas- 
ter at Peddie School for Boys, Hights- 
town, N. J. 

Elbert R. Tingley is Director of 
the Rankin Christian Center in 
Rankin, Pa. 

John S. Winter is Superintendent 
of the Baptist Children’s Homes in 
Kodiak, Alaska. 


THE FRONT COVER 
The front cover picture is a repro- 
duction of the painting “‘ Worship of 
the Wise Men,” by the artist H. 
Hofmann, photograph by Gramstorff 
Brothers, Inc. of Malden, Mass. 


A Magnificent Gain 
Registered in October 


October brought a magnificent 
gain in subscriptions, the month 
recording 4,351 as compared with 
$,653 in October, 1943, a net 
gain of 598. This is the second 
highest monthly gain in the long 
uptrend, exceeded only by that 
of January, 1943 when a gain of 
725 was recorded. i 

The score thus climbs to 132 
months of gain and only 6 months 
of loss since the uptrend began in 
the spring of 1933, more than 11 
years ago. 

Printing run of this issue has 
had to be stepped up to 48,000 
copies. 

We are on our way to 50,000! 

Once again, to all who had a 
part in this continuing uptrend, 
Club Managers, pastors, sub- 
scribers, Missrons extends hearty 
thanks and wishes for all an en- 
joyable and merry Christmas. 


LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Owing to flagrant introduction of 
political partisan prejudices into the 
atmosphere of Misstons, a new title 
for the magazine would seem ad- 
visable. Isn’t Mtsstons to be consid- 
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He Appeals To All Classes 


“Our High School auditorium was crowded 
all week. . . . All classes of people come with 
increasing interest....A great spiritual 
impact upon the entire 
life of our city.... We 
wish this able journalist- 
cartoonist, with his pow- 
erful method and great 
message, could be in 
qvery American com- 
munity.” — Dr. J. F. 
King, President of the 

a Ministerial Alliance, 
He draws ashespeaks Sedalia, Mo. 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


fs” _ 








152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
All programs planned well in advance 
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ered any longer a strictly religious 
journal? I have long been irked to 
note its departure from the ideals and 
practices of good old Dr. Howard B. 
Grose.— Mrs. Carrie B. Rogers, Wood- 
bury, N. J. 
| 
After reading your editorial, “For 
What Purpose?,” I am asking the 
following questions. For what pur- 
pose is Misstons published. Is it to 
play the slimy game of international 
politics or to inform and quicken our 
zeal for missions? For what purpose 
does Misstons spread suspicion of 
Russia? Humanly speaking, Russia 
has been our saviour. Who else could 
have defeated the Nazi beast? Why 
not ask people to pray for Russia? 
For what purpose does Missions give 
so much space to international ques- 
tions when we have so many domestic 
questions crying for solution? The 
Negro, the Jew, capital and labor, 
crime, vice, drunkenness, a divided 
denomination and many other domes- 
tic questions need all our attention. 
For what purpose do we undertake to 
tell Russia and Great Britain how to 
_solve their problems when we lead the 
world in crime and chaos? The teach- 
ings of Scripture, Psalm 2:9 and 
Revelations 19:11 teach plainly that 
even the Son of God must subdue and 
rule men with a rod of iron. If He 
cannot make peace except through 
force, why do we hold up our hands in 
horror at the thought of armed force? 








CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
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BEHIND the SCENES 


WHENEVER a drama is acted, at Franklin College or in any theatre on 
earth, the audience sees only the actors. But behind the scenes are people 
just as important as the actors, for if they fail in the roles assigned to 
them, the actors out in front will look foolish. 


These behind the scenes people are the collaborators who create the 
thunder and lightning when these are called for in the play, the buzz of a 
conversation in a department store if such a scene is presented, or any- 
thing else that takes place off stage. : 







BELOW: 
Students in the 
Department of 
Speech getting the 
sound effects ready 
for a new play 


RIGHT: Mer 4k. 
Professor J. D. ‘ 
Kocher, head of 
the Department of 
Speech at Franklin 
College 











If you have dramatic talent you could be an actor in a college 
play. If you possess other gifts you could be an important collab- 
orator behind the scenes. You could certainly find a useful place. 


For catalog, bulletin and other information write to 
President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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The Baptist Institute 


A NEW PROGRAM fora NEW DAY 
In training CHRISTIAN LEADERS 


( Pastor's Assistants 
( Church Secretaries 
( Religious Education Directors 
( Mission Workers 


Working Scholarships Available 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Founded 189% 


‘ 
1425 Snyder A Philadel, P. 
~— won Oecar w. mw ty 








DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


” sq 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE | 


WAS FOUNDED IN 1/833 
BY THOMAS WARD MERRILL, 
THE FIRST MINISTER 
S\ 1) COMMISSIONED BY THE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION «| ' 
SOCIETY. HE GAVE THE r 
NEW COLLEGE $/0,000. 
MIS FATHER, DANIEL 4 
MERRILL, WAS ONE ..-<Gee 
OF THE FOUNDERS aa 
OF COLBY COLLEGE “33a M2 
IN 1813. inf ite 


: SS 
JOHN M. GREGORY, PRESIDENT OF KALAMAZOO, 
/864-/867, BECAME THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILL1NO/S.- 


i Wee ne 
| 1 TODAY BAPTIST 


ROGER WILLIAMS < 
| | -— | MINISTERS DIRECT 








— ; CHRISTIAN STUDENT 
WORK AT ALLTHREE 
a9 INSTITUTIONS: 








COLBY AND 
/ | UNIVERSITY OF 
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. . » For what purpose does. Mis- 
sions emphasize the high cost of men 
in war? Our entire casualties do not 
amount to one half the number in- 
jured by automobiles in one year, and 
we have been in war almost three 
years. Why not return to the simple 
work of missions and let all this mess 
alone? How refreshing it would be to 
find an issue of Missions that gave us 
only missions.—Rev. John J. Kelley, 
Woodside, N. Y. 
|] 

Your comments about “The Un- 
happy Fate of Little Estonia” fit in 
well with the Sokolsky-Hoover-Taft 
efforts to torpedo post-war friendship 
with Russia. This is the path to 
World War III. Informed people are 
not so ready to assume that the fate 
of the Baltic States is altogether 
“unhappy.” They know that the rul- 
ing class of these little countries was a 
swarm of German carpet-baggers who 
were expelled and sent back to Ger- 
many by the Red Army. They know 
that the United States was most re- 
luctant to recognize the independence 
of Russia’s Baltic Provinces. Estonia 
was not recognized by the U. S. until 
July 28, 1922. The problem of post- 
war collaboration is difficult. I fear 
that your editorials will give encour- 
agement to men like William C. Bul- 
litt, whose recent article in Life seems 
to express the hope that we shall be at 
war with Russia in about 15 years. 
. . « [ have faith in the ability of the 
common people of the world to estab- 
lish a just and lasting peace. But the 
task will be much harder if our Chris- 
tian leadership lends itself to hatred 
and distrust. Our Baptist publica- 
tions should be positive and full of 
encouragement for the forces of peace 
and international understanding. A 
prudent editor should be very cau- 
tious about anti-Soviet propaganda. 
We fell for some very preposterous 
stuff not so long ago. Some of us have 
done a lot of thinking since we had 
the opportunity to compare the per- 
formance of the Red Army with the 
propaganda before June, 1941. I be- 
lieve that the agreements made at 
Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran were 
made in good faith by all parties.— 
Frank R. Kennell, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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May I congratulate you on the 
: inspiring readability of Missions? 
: The uncompromising vigor of its 
Christian viewpoint always provides 
i a rich source of spiritual vitamins!— 
: President Henry E. Allen, Keuka 
| College, Keuka Park, New York. 
| Your editorial, “The Skulls of Our 
| Enemies as Parlor Ornaments and 
Toys,” gave misinformation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did not accept the 
gift but returned it with request that 
it be given decent burial. That edi- 
torial sounded pro-Jap. It must have 
been written by a Republican.— Mrs. 
August Gacher, Vancouver, Wash. 


(Nore—Correction was published 
on page 501 in November.—Eb.) 
= 

There is so much good, interesting 
and informative in Misstons, but to 
those who want to see it an outstand- 
ing magazine there are some disap- 
pointments. For instance, you head 
an editorial and also a picture, “For 
What Purpose?,” and under the pic- 
ture of a French girl are the words, 
“liberation of her little corner of 
France.”” Does not that word “libera- 
tion” answer your question? People 
who think clearly recognize this war 
as “a struggle against the enslave- 
ment of mankind.” . . . It would be 
better for you not to quote reaction- 
aries who are unfavorably known to 
fairminded and patriotic people. . . . 
And your reference to the President 
looks to me as if it was intended as 
a slur. . . . The article on Estonia 
also contains statements which should 
be corrected. . . . I am interested in 
seeing Missions improve. Please 
make it more accurate, less partisan, 
and those sensational titles are hardly 
in good taste.— Anna L. Heller, Rich- 


mond Hill, N. Y. 
oS 


The June issue duly reached me out 
here in the distant Marshall Islands. 

- I was delighted to receive it. During 
my 12 years in pastorates prior to 
entering the Army Chaplaincy in 
1942, your magazine had been a 
favorite of mine. Your coverage of 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
was a treat. Possibly you were too 
willing to put the best construction 
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little cold. ’ cy eye was taken recently 
by a line in Moffat’s Acts, “They 
washed their wounds and were bap- 


on matters. Such inter-family feud- 
ing, while the enemy has been batter- 
ing at our gate, leaves some of us a 
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LET THE LIGHT SHINE 


@ Ever since the star first shone over 
Bethlehem, the Christian message has 
presented Him who is “the light of the 
world.” These words in Greek written 
upon the seal of the Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School have inspired many 
young men and women to be true 
witnesses to the Light and today they 
are “letting the light shine” in the 
darkest corners of the world. 









@ To prepare for such service, write 
to President Sandford Fleming. 


“I AM THE LIGHT 
OF THE WORLD” 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California 
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A Wounded Japanese-** 





Official U. &. Army Signet Corpe Proto 
BUT he clings tenaciously to his NEW testament! 


Send your contribution today. Or if 
you would like the facts of how you 


Many prisoners of war place a similar 
value on God’s Word! 





Never in its 125 years of service has 
the American Bible Society done a 
more Christ-like service than in sup- 
plying the scriptures to prisoners of 
—_ whether wounded or physically 

t. 
More than 440,000 volumes, in 39 


l » have already been dis- 
triktuted, and the cry comes for more. 


can help this great work, and receive a 
good income for yourself or a friend at 
the same time, send for the booklet 
“A Gift That Lives,” which tells of a 
plan that has helped thousands to 
gratity a lifelong ambition to do good 
for mankind, while receiving a “dou- 
ble profit” for themselves. 


eC oe oe oe ee ee oe we we we we ee 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 


| | 
| © Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-79 entitled | 
| “A Gift That Lives.” | 
| CO) Temelose $.......... to provide Testaments for prisoners of war. | 
| | eee see. eT ees « as Setdenge ovbabebhee ] 
URGENT ! | NYS l 
THIS Denomination Tee eee eer ere} \ ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee | 
couPo N i Address eeeccceseceses . < on eBecoecececscweeesesesesesssesesese ; 
TODAY! i eee Wes dsks ok ane Wied, di ceskudte ns 
— 
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tized immediately.” . . . In some of 
my stations I have had as many as 
100 native Christian Marshallese in 
my chapel services. They are the 
results of fine Congregational mission 
work out ‘here for generations. They 
could not understand English, but 
they joined in our hymns, singing in 


Marshallese, with great joy and 
power.—Chaplain Charles Dayton, 
somewhere in the Marshall Islands. 

We are proud of Missions and 


"heartily endorse its editorial policy, 


with the mental reservation of the 
right to quibble if and when such a 
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disposition lays us low.—Rev. Leroy 
E. Viets, Boone, Iowa. 
| 

I appreciate Missions greatly. Al- 
though your editorial policy is bound 
to strike fire, it adheres to the truth as 
I see it.—Rev. Bruce K. Blunt, Fort 
Morgan, Col. 
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A Girt Supscription ror Curistmas! 


Are you looking for an appropriate, interesting, helpful, and lasting Christmas gift? 
What could be finer or more practical than a gift subscription to this magazine? Each 
year more and more readers subscribe to MISSIONS for relatives, church workers, 
shut-ins, and intimate friends. Thus they spread Christmas cheer throughout the year. 


> 


THIS BEAUTIFUL CARD 
IN FOUR COLORS, WILL 
BE SENT TO ALL RECIP- 
ENTS OF CHRISTMAS 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
CONVEYING YOUR 
GREETINGS AND 
ANNOUNCING THE 
MONTHLY ARRIVAL OF 
MISSIONS 


cay 


FILL IN THE COUPON 
AND MAIL PROMPTLY 
WITH REMITTANCE OF 
$1 PER SUBSCRIPTION 
(CLUB RATE) BEFORE 
THE CHRISTMAS MAIL 
RUSH BEGINS 


<< 


To have Gift Subscriptions begin with the January issue, and cards mailed to arrive for 
Christmas, names and remittances should reach MISSIONS not later than December 1 8th 


Enclosed find $ 


Address 
City and State eceesece prahye 


SEND THE MAGAZINE To 


MISSIONS, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send a Christmas Gift subscription at the Ciub Rate to the following and a Christmas card with my name as donor. 
ANNOUNCE IT AS FROM ME 


City and State 


7 ‘ 
Additional Names and addresses should be written on a separate piece of paper ond 


CHE 
enclosed for each name 
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BURMA ee... Evangel istic 
INDIA ( 3) ¥ eae Educational 
| : Neate 


Aaricultura 


Relief 





“Recs Tatts 


NO FIELD BEYOND THE REACH OF ANNUITY GIFTS 
e An Annuity Gift provides a substantial money return to the donor for life. The older the donor, 
the larger the semi-annual checks received. Annuity Agreements may cover either one or two people, 
with returns continuing as long as either of the two lives. The residuum of the gift goes to advance 
the cause of Christ on ten mission fields. . 

For detailed information ask for 
LIVES THAT LIVE FOREVER ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND RECEIVE 
Annie E. Root, Treasurer Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY OR AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
52 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 








ABOVE 


Three American 
soldiers some- 
where in Italy 
enjoying their 
lonely Christ- 


mas dinner. The 
engine hood of 
the Army jeep 
serves as the 
dinner table 


RIGHT 


American choir 
of soldiers of 
Camp Russell in 
Egypt, on tour 
in Palestine, 
singing carols 
in the Church 
of the Nativity 
in Bethlebem in 
a Christmas Eve 
radio broadcast 


CHRISTMAS 


Two photographs from last year’s Christmas as 
it was observed by American soldiers overseas 
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Christriias Sackcloth and Ashes 


YN AMERICAN SOLDIER was do- 
€3 ing his Christmas shopping in Paris. 
# Paying a thousand-franc note for a 
%% bottle of French perfume to be sent 
to his wife, he said, “This may be 
my last Christmas.” There was sudden, painful 
silence, reported Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick in The New York Times. “Thoughts of 
soldiers and onlookers switched to the battle 
front from the Vosges Mountains to Holland’s 
dikes where the bitterest battles are being 
fought.” Bitter and bloody is the fighting on 
the Pacific front. At the present rate of Ameri- 
can war casualties (509,195 dead, wounded, 
missing, on November 8th), thousands more will 
die before Christmas Eve. And the worst is yet 
to come. “ The real war begins next year,” says 
U. S. Navy Captain Edward E. Paré. For 
uncounted hosts of Americans on both war 
fronts, this will be their final Christmas. 
Against that background of a world drenched 
in blood, blasted into ruins, resounding to the 
tramp of mighty armies and the trek of ex- 
hausted, homeless refugees, once again the 
Christmas season challenges the validity of the 
Christian faith whose origin was in a Bethle- 
hem manger. In millions of homes across the 
earth, “glad tidings of great joy” are sup- 
planted by the grim tidings of war casualty 
telegrams. Where is “peace on earth”? Even 
Switzerland, tiny, innocent spot on the global 
map, is not immune to the ravages of war. 
American taxpayers recently paid huge repara- 
tions for damage by American bombing planes 
on a Swiss town near the German border. How 
can “good will toward men” survive when the 
atmosphere men breathe is saturated with the 


poison gas of global hate? “‘He shall save his 
people from their sins.” Although desperately 
seeking a saviour, humanity nevertheless re- 
fuses to meet the first test of salvation which 
is repentance. From what war conference— 
Brenner Pass, Casablanca, Cairo, Teheran, 
Quebec, Moscow, Dumbarton Oaks—has there 
come a single note of penitence for the sins that 
have causéd today’s disaster? 

Instead of a Merry Christmas holiday this 
should be a season of holy day solemnity, of 
deep contrition, of sober reflection on the real 
meaning of Christmas, “that the world through 
Him might be saved.” At the World Conference 
on Church and State, in Oxford in 1937, war 
was defined as “a particular demonstration of 
sin and a defiance of the righteousness of God.” 
All are guilty of this sin, and all stand before 
the judgment of God. Call the roll of the na- 
tions. Catalogue their national sins of commis- 
sion and their international sins of omission. 
Aggression, race pride, massacre of minority 
peoples, patriotistic complacency, exploiting 
the spoils of previous aggressions, selfish refusal 
to adjust an unjust status quo, imperialistic 
greed, power politics intoxication, repudiation 
of the principle that neither man nor nation nor 
race can live unto itself—all have produced the 
inevitable consequences. 

Not Christmas merriment but Christmas 
sackcloth and ashes becomes us now. 

Christmas this year is, therefore, a summons 
to repentance. Then only can proceed the heal- 
ing, redeeming work of salvation through Him 
who was born in Bethlehem and the Christmas 
vision of good will and peace become a global 
reality in the hearts and the lives of men. 














The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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Street scene in Tel Aviv, Palestine. Its population is almost exclusively Jewish. It is exactly noon {note the 
shadows}, and the traffic officer stands under.an umbrella well protected from the noonday sun 


President Roosevelt Pledges Support 
To Jews in Palestine 


& IN other years the Christmas season because 
of its geographical origin, focuses attention on 
Palestine. That little country, not much larger in 
area than Vermont, stepped into newspaper promi- 
nence again in October by the definite position taken 
by President Roosevelt on the crucial issue of Pales- 
tine for the Jews. In a message to the 47th annual 
convention of the Zionist Organization of America, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., in which he linked the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish government in Palestine 
“with the spirit of the Four Freedoms and in ac- 
cord with the traditional American policy,” he 
declared, 


I know how long and ardently the Jewish people have 
worked and prayed for the establishment of Palestine as 
a free and democratic Jewish Commonwealth. I am con- 
vinced that the American people give their support to 
this aim. If re-elected, I shall help to bring about its reali- 
zation. 


Immediately the Jews hailed the President’s 
promise as “the strongest and most unequivocal 
declaration on the Palestine issue ever made by a 
Chief Executive of the United States.” Will this 


forthright pledge please the Arabs who insist on 
maintaining their sovereignty over Palestine? Will 
it please the British who for more than 25 years, 
ever since the famous Balfour Declaration was 
issued under the pressure of war in 1917, have tried 
to evolve an international diplomatic formula 
whereby the promise of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine need not literally be fulfilled? Did the 
President confer with Prime Minister Churchill 
before making this pledge? It is obvious that the 
war has temporarily shelved the British-Jew-Arab- 
Palestine controversy. Now with the President’s 
commendable unequivocal declaration it becomes 
one of the ‘first of a vast multitude of unsolved 
global postwar problems. 


U. S. Soldiers and Marines 
Support Foreign Missions 


HE U.S. Army and the Marine Corps have not 
been known heretofore for enthusiastic support 

of Christian foreign missions, but many soldiers and 
marines scattered throughout the Far East are com- 
ing to understand their meaning, purpose and value. 
One of the most interesting of recent incidents is 
reported by Navy Chaplain Harold A. MacNeill. 
After driving the Japanese from the Gilbert Islands 
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the Marines soon established friendly relations with 
the natives and employed them on various Ameri- 
can installations. They proved to be honest, friendly, 
and dependable. One evening a group of Marines 
was discussing ways and means of establishing 
better relations. Someone suggested financing the 
sending of promising native youths to the London 
Missionary Society Training Institute on one of the 
islands. The proposal was enthusiastically adopted 
and $200 was raised immediately. Today six natives 
are enrolled at Marine expense. There is a long 
waiting list. 

Another incident is reported from China where 
Chaplain Charles A. Sheldon organized his five 
soldier congregations into a temporary church with 
three enlisted men from each congregation to form 
a Church Council. Under its sponsorship “the men 
contributed $257 in American currency and $32,600 
in Chinese inflated currency (equivalent of $800 in 
U. S. Currency at the official exchange rate) toward 
the support of 20 European missionaries cut off 
from support by their home churches. They also 
help to support an orphanage, an industrial home, a 
hospital, and a mission school in their vicinity. 

When these soldiers and ‘marines eventually re- 
turn home they will quite likely put new dynamic 
into the missionary spirit and interest in their 
home churches. 


The Rising Tide of Freedom 
for Americans of Japanese Ancestry 


ATEST figures on the resettlement of Japanese 
Americans show that 26,934 have been per- 
mitted to leave the nine Relocation Camps where 
they have been confined for more than two years 
and are now distributed throughout the United 
States except on the Pacific Coast. Illinois leads 
with 7,209 of whom 5,860 are in Chicago. While the 
number in the aggregate seems large,-it is only 25% 
of the original total of those who were evacuated 
from their homes in the spring of 1942 into the 
temporary Assembly Camps (See Missions, Novem- 
ber, 1942, pages 530-538) and later into the Reloca- 
tion Camps. (See pages 548-553 and 591 in this is- 
sue.) Throughout this distressing development in 
American life the War Department has followed as 
liberal and humane a policy as circumstances per- 
mitted. Latest evidence of its liberal policy is the 
new ruling that permission or clearance from the 
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Provost Marshal General is no longer required for 
any American citizen of Japanese ancestry to enter 
any American educational institution either as a 
student, or an employee, or a faculty member. 
Hereafter such American Japanese may enter any 
institution of higher learning on the same terms as 
all others. 


The Global Outreach 
of American Protestant Relief 


HE current year’s goal of American Protestant- 

ism for overseas relief and reconstruction totals 
$2,670,000, an increase of 50% over the amount 
aetually contributed last year. The global outreach 
of American relief and the vast scope of the minis- 
try that today is required is indicated in the fol- 
lowing budget: 


Rewer in AsiA THROUGH CHURCH CoMm- 


MITTEE FOR RELIEF IN ASIA............ $ 700,000 
Rewier in Europe tHrovucH Wortp Coun- 

Gar TNE, «5 a0 60-45 cba ba ae 500,000 
CONTINUED SUPPORT OF “ORPHANED MIS- 

WR bc ws v0 0 Wp ees oda 325,000 
BIBLE DISTRIBUTION AND AID TO BIBLE so- 

NCS 90 i000. 6:540bSe ee ema ES 300,000 
MINISTRY TO PRISONERS OF WAR.......... 240,000 
MINISTRY TO HOMELESS, DISPLACED PEOPLE 

AND UO ME « o0.0's Cav cchccsavseuks 275,000 
NUTRITION AND HEALTH SERVICES TO CHIL- 

Bs é< da vin Cashes ch ea eewes 100,000 
MISCELLANEOUS SPECIAL SERVICE TO WOMEN, 

GIRLS, STUDENTS, JEWS.............5% 130,000 
CONTINGENT FUND FOR EMERGENCIES UN- 

WRU 4 i508 6 0 trues dicen rates 100,000 

Ge SOME... . t-dibcoscabeaWokwcnda $2,670,000 


Baptists have a share in this huge interdenomi- 
national relief effort which extends aid wherever 
needed irrespective of race, color, nation, creed or 
class. Practically all the causes included in the 
budget receive appropriations periodically from the 
Baptist World Emergency Forward Fund through 
the World Relief Committee. The objective of this 
year’s Baptist Emergency Fund appeal was re- 
cently lifted from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 (see 
Missions, November, 1944, page 499) which in- 
cludes not only immediate relief but also Baptist 
postwar reconstruction and church ‘extension and is 
regarded as part of the $10,000,000 goal voted at 
the Atlantic City Convention last May. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 
cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 573 
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Worthy To Bear Arms and Die 
But Not To Grow Tomatoes! 


The superb relocation program for Americans of Japanese ancestry, 
as observed on a visit to the Minidoka Relocation Center in Idaho 
and the Tule Lake Segregation Center in California, still faces a 
big obstacle in the continued unjustifiable Caucasian prejudice 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


Phote by U. 8. Stgnai Corps 


Lieut. General Mark W. Clark and Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal, Leghorn, Italy, 
inspecting troops from the 100th Infantry Battalion composed of Americans of Japanese ancestry 


AST summer five American residents of 
Japanese ancestry, released from one of 
the Relocation Centers in the Far West, after 
intensive checking of their records by the War 
Relocation Authority, arrived at a New Jersey 
farm to be employed as farm laborers. Quickly 
the news spread over the countryside. In the 
evening more than 100 Americans of Caucasian 
ancestry crowded into the village schoolhouse 


where presumably by day their children were 
being taught the principles of American democ- 
racy. In the tense days that followed, the 
farmer received threatening letters, had one of 
his buildings burned down, and was finally 
compelled to discharge the five Japanese. 
While this was happening in the United 
States, something else was happening in Italy 
where the 100th Infantry Battalion of the 
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U. S. Army’s 34th Division was winning nine 
distinguished service crosses, 31 bronze stars, 
44 silver stars, and more than 1,000 purple 
hearts in fighting America’s alleged war for 
democracy against nazi autocracy. The 100th 
Infantry Battalion was composed exclusively of 
Americans of Japanese ancestry! On September 
7th the War Department reported that 45 
American soldiers of Japanese ancestry had 
been killed in action in Italy. The general feel- 
ing among the parents still in the Relocation 
Centers, said Mr. Dillon S. Myer,. Director of 
the War Relocation Authority, is that “these 
men died for two causes—for their country, 
and to win acceptance as Americans from all 
other Americans.” To his American soldier 
son in Italy a Japanese father, who would 
gladly have become a naturalized, loyal Amer- 
ican citizen had our Exclusion Law permitted 
it, had written a.letter, saying, _ 

Think not too cheaply of your life; live it as you 
can in the service of your country. Be ever careful, 
cautious, but never begrudge your life for your 
country. Be ever willing to die for her if need be. 


Then only have you given your all and done your 


best. Then can I say that my son lived well. 
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When news of the New Jersey farm episode 
reached American soldiers, one of them wrote 
from the South Pacific to Time magazine, 


I am not in the habit of begging anyone for any- 
thing; but there is one thing I will beg for. I beg my 
fellow citizens to give the loyal Japanese Americans 
their God-given right to the life, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness that is guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. I have as much dislike for Japanese militarism 
as anyone, but let’s give these fellows a chance. 


Likewise incensed at the treatment accorded 
the Japanese in America was a soldier in Italy 
who wrote in similar vein, 


There are crosses with Japanese names in the 
American cemeteries in these bitter Italian hills. 
These men were worthy to bear arms and die in 
Italy. How then are they not worthy to raise to- 
matoes in New Jersey? 


Of the Japanese Americans who were killed 
in Italy, nine had enlisted in the United States 
Army from the Minidoka Relocation Center 
in Hunt, Idaho. From this Center more than 
700 young men had gone into military service, 
as shown by the picture of the Roll of Honor 

that greets the visitor at the main entrance. 


Photo by War Rescation Authortiy 


More than 700 names are on this honor roll ij Americans of Japanese ancestry who entered American armed 
services from the Minidoka Relocation Center. Miss Fumi Onodera points out the name of ber brother 
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My visit to this Center coincided with the 
memorial service in honor of these nine men, 
one of the most impressive memorial services 
I have ever attended. Several thousand Japa- 
nese, practically the entire colony, filled a vast 
outdoor amphitheatre. A huge American flag 
served as the backdrop of the platform. Only 
the families of the nine soldiers—parents, 
wives, brothers, sisters—had seats. All were 
dressed in black. Inscribed on a memorial scroll 
on the platform were the names of the nine 
Japanese whose names are also inscribed on the 
crosses in the American cemetery in Italy. 
Tami TAKEMOTO 
Wrii1am MaKkamura 
MatusaBuRO TAMAKA 
Tomayi Kixucai 
Saturo ONEDERA 
The national anthem was sung by a Japanese- 
American high school girl. The Buddhist priest 
gave the invocation and the Roman Catholic 
priest the benediction. Half a dozen men, some 
Caucasian and some of Japanese descent, par- 
ticipated in the service. The memorial address 
was delivered by Project Director H. L. Staf- 
ford, who stressed race equality, freedom of 
religion, and opportunity for all as the objec- 
tives of the pioneers who came to this conti- 
nent and founded America. By their deaths in 
battle in Italy, the nine Japanese-American 
boys have helped carry forward the American 
tradition. For the benefit of the older Japa- 


Joun Kawacucui 
Francis KimosHita 
GrorGE SAWADA 
Joun Kayomo 
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nese present, whose knowledge of English is 
limited, this address was repeated in full in 
Japanese. A Japanese-American Boy Scout 
sounded taps on his bugle, impressively echoed 
by another bugler from a distant hilltop. The 
climax came when the nine names were read 
aloud one by one, the respective families one 
by one rising at their seats where each was 
solemnly presented with an American flag. 
Women wept. Strong men could not conceal 
their emotional reactions. To present these 
families with American flags was obviously a 
beautiful tribute. Far more appropriate as a 
tribute to them and far more worthy of the 
American people as an expression of gratitude 
would be the speedy release of all these people 
and the granting to them of full liberty to 
travel anywhere, and resume as quickly as 
possible their normal lives as true Americans 
sharing with other Americans of different racial 
origins the duties and privileges of American 
life. 

On the same day of the memorial service at 
Minidoka another Relocation Center at Pos- 
ton, Arizona, also held a community send-off 
service for 75 young men who left that night 
for induction into the Army at Fort Douglas, 
Utah. The principal speaker was Lieutenant 
G. B. Mosier who gave a first-hand account of 
the famous 100th Battalion and its fighting in 
Italy. More than 10,000 American-Japanese 
soldiers are now in various branches of the 





on a brief furlough after service in the U. S. Army 


Photo by War Relocation Authortiy 


Mothers and wives and their sons and husbands of the Granada Relocation Center who are back 
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Army. Probably half of them are in foreign 
service. Several hundred American-Japanese 
girls are serving as Wacs and nurses and more 
than 200 men of various ages are in the U. S. 
Merchant Marine. 

Thus to the parents of men who gave their 
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Minidoka Relocation Center and settle any- 
where except in military areas. But where shall 
they settle? Even when the Army can no longer 
classify. California as a military zone, prejudice 
on the Coast will likely make it difficult for 
them to return. A recent poll conducted by 


Photo by War Relocation Authortty 


Fathers and mothers of Americans of Japanese ancestry in the U. S. Army who are learning 
English so that they can write letters to their sons 


lives for America, the American people handed 
a flag, wrapped up as if it were a package, a 
colorful symbol of liberty. But the liberty sym- 
bolized by the flag is denied them! Technically, 
of course, the people at the memorial service 
on that glorious évening are free to leave the 





The Los Angeles Times revealed that out of 
11,000 persons interviewed, 10,598 favored the 
deportation of all Japanese to Japan after the 
war, 9,018 would not exempt American-born 
Japanese from such deportation, 9,885 insisted 
on permanent exclusion of all Japanese from 
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the Pacific Coast, and 9,750 objected even to 
freeing loyal Japanese to take employment in 
the Middle West or East. Thus Pacific Coast 
anti-Japanese sentiment as reflected by The 
Los Angeles Times, exceeds 90%. Upon the 
Christian churches in California, Oregon, and 
Washington rests a fearful responsibility to 
change that sentiment. 

The conclusion is inescapable. Wherever 
throughout America the prejudice against 
Japanese Americans still persists, the American 
flag that was handed to the parents at Mini- 
doka is a meaningless symbol, a token of hy- 
pocrisy, an empty gesture of insincere apprecia- 
tion. And this anti-Japanese prejudice smears 
a stigma on American citizenship by regarding 
it simply as “a scrap of paper,” a phrase coined 
by the First World War German Chancellor 
in reference to the Belgian neutrality treaty. 
Lieut. General John L. DeWitt, who was in 
charge of the original evacuation of the Japa- 
nese from the Pacific Coast in March and 
April, 1942, is reported to have said, 


The Japanese Americans are a dangerous ele- 
ment, whether loyal or not. There is no way to 
determine their loyalty. . . . It makes no differ- 
ence whether a Japanese is an America. Theoreti- 
cally he is still a Japanese and you can’t change 
him .. . by giving him a piece of paper. 


If the General is right, then American citizen- 
ship, even by birth, is only “‘a piece of paper”’! 

This prejudice is not confined to California 
or New Jersey. It exists in mild or acute form 
almost everywhere and at times manifests it- 
self in almost sadistic form. Just before my 
arrival at Minidoka, a fellow traveler whose 
Southern accent and anti-Negro feeling per- 
haps accounted for his reaction, asked why I 
was leaving the train in this inhospitable desert 
country. When I explained that I was about to 
visit the Japanese Relocation Center, he be- 
came almost vehement. “If I were running the 
War Relocation Authority,” he shouted, “I 
would place all the Japs in rowboats, bore a 
few holes in the bottom of each and then order 
them to sail away.”’ Luckily for the Japanese, 
for America’s conscience, and for America’s 
world reputation, the WRA has no such plans. 
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It is doing its utmost with high efficiency, 
genuine sympathy, humaneness, and courage 
in solving an exceedingly complicated national 
problem. 

More than two and a half years ago about 
15,000 Americans of Japanese ancestry, native- 
born citizens as well as aliens who could not 
become naturalized citizens because of our 
unjust laws, were evacuated from their homes, 
businesses, and properties on the Pacific Coast 
and confined behind barbed wire fences in 18 
temporary and euphemistically called “As- 
sembly Centers” guarded by armed towers 
and Army police. I visited half a dozen of these 
Assembly Centers in 1942 and described them 
in Misstons (See November, 1942, pages 530- 
538). During the Japanese sojourn in these 
temporary camps for periods of several months 
to nearly a year, ten Relocation Centers were 
established, with somewhat more comfortable 
living quarters, a little less crowding, and the 
eventual elimination of the offensive barbed 
wire and the watch towers. One center was re- 
cently closed and its former occupants dis- 
tributed among the rest. Today about 85,000 
of these people are still housed, clothed, fed, 
employed in nine bare, barrack-like cities, lo- 
cated mostly in desert land across our western 
states. Of the original 115,000 people evacuated 
from the Pacific Coast, about 30,000 have been 
released and relocated throughout the United 
States in an almost infinite variety of employ- 
ment in accordance with the War Relocation 
Authority’s program of resettlement after 
thorough investigation and the assurance of 
steady, remunerative employment in the com- 
munities to which the evacuees are released. 

During the past year a general redistribution 
of the evacuees has also been taking ‘place 
whereby one center, at Tule Lake, California, 
was renamed “Segregation Center” and to it 
have been transferred and in it are now con- 
fined all Japanese, about 18,000, aliens and 
citizens, whose sympathies are with Japan or 
who have been judged as potentially “dis- 
loyal” to the United States. Perhaps “un- 
loyal” would be a more accurate adjective 
because it is unfair to expect a man born in 
Japan formally to renounce his Japanese citi- 
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_zenship and his loyalty to his Emperor when 
America refuses to confer upon him American 
citizenship in return for his renunciation of 
Japanese citizenship. America has no right to 
demand that any Japanese shall deliberately 
choose to be a man without a country. More- 
over, the extent of “disloyalty” at Tule Lake 
has been woefully exaggerated in the secular 
press. Last November’s riot, the shooting of a 
Japanese by an American sentry, the murder 
of an unpopular Japanese who was cooperating 
with the camp management, the hunger strike 
of 14 young Japanese, have been magnified 
beyond their true significance. When the 18,- 
000 people now at Tule Lake are analyzed it is 
found that 7,000 are children who are here 
simply because their parents are here and not 
because of loyalty to Japan or disloyalty to 
America. Furthermore, several thousand adults 
have been here from the beginning. They re- 
main here deliberately out of sheer indifference 
to what happens to them. They are sick and 
tired of being shifted about, unwilling to pack 
up again and be transferred to some other 
center. So they choose to remain here in spite 
of the stigma of disloyalty attached to their 
decision. The remaining smal] proportion ex- 
pect and desire to be repatriated to Japan after 
the war. These distinctions must be kept in 
mind in appraising the situation at Tule Lake. 
Living conditions at the Tule Lake Segrega- 
tion Center are similar to those at the other 
eight Relocation Centers, except that here the 
entire area, one square mile, is enclosed in a 
doubled barbed-wire fence and guarded by 
many watch towers. It is constantly patrolled 
outside the fence by the U. S. Army and inside 
the fence by a roving internal security car. So 
strict is the supervision that I had to secure 
three additional passes, one with a huge num- 
bered badge to enter the military gate, a second 
to enter the administrative section, and still a 
third to move in the Japanese section. 
An enterprising journalist could easily write 
a book about the thousands of human interest 
cases that a Center like this brings to light. I 
can mention only a few. Here was a Japanese 
75 years old, a veteran of the Spanish American 
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War, who draws a pension of $75 a month from 
Uncle Sam, paid by your income tax and mine. 
He is still a Japanese alien because the law 
making veterans of the first and second World 
Wars eligible for naturalization, was not made 
retroactive to include the War of 1898. Here 
he lives as leisurely and comfortably as he can 
in this bleak, dreary settlement. He is not here 
because of disloyalty to the United States. His 
war service proves that. He is here because he 
justifiably resents the treatment he has re- 
ceived and is weary of being moved from one 
Center to another. So here he has decided to 
stay and here he proposes to end his days. 

Here also was a man who had a profitable 
hotel business in California. He could not own 
the property because of California law. So he 
leased it and made a comfortable living for 
himself and his family. Two years in Tule Lake 
have embittered him beyond recovery. The 
hotel lease expired last year and a white man 
took it over. Thus the Japanese has lost every- 
thing. Who can blame him for his desire: to 
return to Japan? But it is tough on his children 
who are American-born citizens. 

Here was a talented pianist, a U. S. born 
Japanese and therefore a citizen, who had 
studied piano in San Francisco and at famous 
conservatories in Europe. Out of his talent he 
made a good living. Now all he can do is to 
teach piano lessons to Japanese children on a 
dilapidated piano in a dreary recreation hall. 
It was with almost apostolic fervor that he 
said to me, “I have no mission in these United 
States even though I was born here. But I have 
a mission to teach my art in Japan.” 

And here, also, I found a Baptist minister, 
Rev. Shozo Hashimoto, a classmate of Luther 
Wesley Smith, Charles E. Seasholes, and 
Frank A. Fagerburg-at Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School. On leave of absence from his 
pastorate in Yokohama he had come in 1938 to 
America for a limited service at the First Japa- 
nese Baptist Church in Seattle. After “Pearl 
Harbor” he was promptly interned as an en- 
emy alien. Now he patiently awaits the day 
at Tule Lake when he can be released and re- 
patriated to his own pastorate in Japan. 


(To be continued in next month’s issue) 
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Wise Men Still Leak 


To Bethlehem 


The only basis for a permanent solution of the present 
world situation and all its unhappy human relationships 


the past when it would have 
been appropriate to celebrate 


Pa yi may have been times in 


ff Christmas primarily as a family 
ts reunion, a church festival, or 
vat even a gay holiday; but the 
sort of world in which we are living today 
requires of us a Christmas observance that 
possesses definite world-wide implications and 
significance. The terrifying events all around us 
remind us that we are not only members of 
families, churches, communities, and states, 
but that we are world citizens with inescapable 
interests and responsibilities. 

The message which the shepherds heard con- 
tained these words: “Behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all people.” 
And the best translations of the song of the 
heavenly host leave us in no doubt that they 
sang of a peace that would come to all men of 
good will, irrespective of race or nationality. 
Those who celebrated that first Christmas be- 
lieved that the life and influence of Him who 
had been born among them would one day 
bring glory to God in heaven and provide a 
means whereby peace should be realized among 
men on earth; and we share that belief today. 
Wise men still look to Bethlehem. 

As we face the complicated and urgent prob- 
lems of our own day, it is possible that we shall 
be guilty of three serious mistakes. 

First of all, it is possible that we shall be 
guilty of over-simplification. We are liable to 
say, “Yes, we know the world is in a tragic 
condition, but our world leaders have con- 
cluded significant conferences at Moscow, Cairo, 
Teheran, Quebec, and Dumbarton Oaks, and 
the decisions reached will probably determine 
the destinies of men for a thousand years. The 
war is hastening to a successful conclusion and 


By EDWARD HUGHES PRUDEN 


if we can only win the war, most of our prob- 
lems will have been solved. Plans are now on 
foot to guarantee a just and abiding peace. 
In all probability the peace conference will 
profit by former mistakes, and we shall make 
further war an impossibility.” ~ 

Our problems, however, are not so simple. 
They cannot be so easily solved. There have 
been other conferences just as historic and mo- 
mentous, but they did not provide a solution 
for the problems that plague us. Soon after the 
close of the last great war, a disarmament con- 
ference was held here in Washington. Many 
probably felt that the decisions reached at that 
conference would guarantee peace in the world. 
I happened to be in the city of Paris when the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact was signed. With thou- 
sands of others I stood outside the French For- 
eign Office during the momentous ceremony. 
When the German Foreign Minister appeared, 
we all greeted him with applause, rejoicing 
that after ten years the representative of an 
enemy country had journeyed to Paris to con- 
clude a significant peace treaty. Many of us 
felt that war had now been outlawed and we 
could expect a long era of peace, if not a perma- 
nent peace. Neariy 17 years ago Ramsey Mc- 
Donald, the British Prime Minister, journeyed 
to the United States and visited President Her- 
bert Hoover at his Rapidan Camp in the moun- 
tains of Virginia. The newspapers saw in that 
conference great possibilities for future peace 
and international understanding. When the 
two world leaders sat together on a log one 
Sunday morning, the world began to wonder if 
the time had come when the nations of the 
earth could sit together in peaceful cooperation. 
In 1936 a delegation from the United States 
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Congress went out to the Orient and visited 
Japan, China and the Philippines. Being in 
Shanghai at the time, I attended a reception 
given for this delegation and shared the belief 
with multitudes of others that this group of 
American officials would probably find some 
solytion to the tense situation then existing in 
the Orient. Today, however, we are painfully 
aware that no such solution was found. All of 
these conferences seemed full of promise at the 
time they were held and appeared to be the 
crowning effort that might at last give us a 
peaceful, cooperative world, but in jumping to 
such conclusions we were guilty of an over- 
simplification of our problems which incapaci- 
tated us for discovering a satisfactory solution. 
We can make a second serious mistake by 
transferring our responsibility to others. If we 
really believe that our world problems will be 
solved by conferences, or by winning the war, 
or by the peace conference at the close of the 
war, then we shall be inclined to sit back and 
wait to see what our leaders will do. That is 
what we did after the last war, and you can 
see where we are today. Our problems will 
never approach a solution until we begin to 
realize that they rest as heavily upon us who 
are average, ordinary citizens as they do upon 
prominent officials in places of great authority. 
We are deeply indebted to our national Jead- 
ers for their wisdom and insight and the sacri- 
ficial efforts they are making to guarantee for 
the future a just and durable peace of the world, 
nor should we expect them to produce a peace 
settlement for which we are neither spiritually 
prepared to appreciate nor morally capable of 
supporting. The Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount are effective only among 
those who are capable of appreciating the spirit- 
ual ideals contained in them. The statesman- 
ship of our leaders must be implemented by the 
efforts of the churches to produce the kind of 
men who will make just treaties workable. 
We may possibly make a third mistake of 
gigantic proportions. It is the mistake of ac- 
cepting poor and inadequate substitutes for the 
only real solution. Agreements made at con- 
ferences are usually capable of providing for us 
temporary relief from war and destruction, 
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but they seem to possess no long term benefits. 
When the Armistice was signed on November 
11, 1918, we settled back with a false compla- 
cency and felt that all our worries were over. 
We know now that we were simply given a brief 
breathing spell between two conflagrations. 
We made the terrible mistake of accepting a 
poor substitute for the real thing. Any solution 
reached at conferences, or made possible by 
winning wars, simply results in a rearrange- 
ment of the same individuals who created and 
precipitated crises and serious accidents in the 
past, and men can be disarranged just as easily 
as they can be rearranged. One of our discern- 
ing religious leaders has said that “‘no possible 
rearrangement of bad eggs can ever make a 
good omelet,” and we know full well that no 
possible rearrangement of bad individuals will 
ever make a good society. The only real solu- 
tion to the world’s problems is in the transfor- 
mation of human beings from greedy, selfish, 
suspicious, dishonest individuals into men and 
women of character, integrity, and unselfish- 
ness. We frequently speak of the world’s prob- 
lems as though the matter were plural, when 
actually the world has but one problem, and all 
our difficulties flow out of that one—the prob- 
lem presented by man himself. If we were able 
to solve the problem contained in man, all the 
other problems would be solved automatically. 

When you hear world leaders speak of a just 
and durable peace, of a new and better world, 
they are simply using other terms for what 
Jesus called “the kingdom of heaven”—a so- 
cial order in which God is supreme and His will 
obeyed—and Jesus said, “The kingdom of 
heaven is within you.” The attainment of these 
worthy goals for mankind is not in wishful 
thinking, or minute planning, or in decisive 
military victories, but is wrapped up within 
oursleves. It is not clear just what it was that 
Nicodemus wanted to discuss with Jesus on 
that historic night when he visited the Master, 
but we know that both Jesus and Nicodemus 
lived in a world very similar to the world in 
which we live today. It is altogether possible 
that Nicodemus said to Jesus and in our 
imagination we can hear him say, “Master, 
this is indeed a tragic world in which we live. 
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The oppression of Rome is apparent every- 
where. On every hand the liberties of men are 
being curtailed. How can we ever have a better 
world, confronted as we are by such condi- 
tions?” It was probably at that moment that 
Jesus spoke of the new birth, and in our imagi- 
nation we can hear Him reply: “Unless men 
experience a spiritual change from within they 
will never see that better world for which you, 
and others like you, are hoping and praying.” 
While the world in which he lived was remark- 
ably like our own, Jesus did not speak of a new 
order, or a new world, but of new men. An 
outward renovation of the world will not suffice. 
Only by the regeneration of individual men 
can that better world ever become a reality. 
Let it not be thought for a moment that this 
is in criticism of those who have recognized the 
social implications of the gospel and giventhem 
emphasis. Such emphasis was long overdue and 
deserves from all of us whole-hearted and en- 
thusiastic support. It should be recognized, 
however, that programs for social improvement 
succeed only to the extent that men are dis- 
posed to accept and support them. The spiritual 
transformation of the individual, then, is em- 
phasized not as a substitute for, but as an in- 
dispensable preliminary to, the creation of that 
better social order in which all thoughtful men 


are profoundly interested. 
ite. 
Christmas 
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The Great Wall of China cost millions of dol- 
lars; it took many years to construct; and it 
was made as formidable a thing as human in- 
genuity could make it; yet in the first few 
years after its construction the enemy pene- 
trated it three times. This was not accom- 
plished by knocking holes in it, or by climbing 
over it, but simply by bribing the gate keepers. 

The Great Wall was no stronger than the char- 
acter of those who kept the gates. 

While men are now searching for a way by 
which the problems can be solved, it is the duty 
and privilege of the Church to say, “We have 
the solution, and it is in Christ.” And in Dr. 
Goodspeed’s translation of Ephesians 2:15, we 
read that Christ has “broken down the barrier 
that kept us apart . . . inorderto . . . create 
out of the two parties one new man by uniting 
them with himself.” When we relate ourselves 
properly to Christ he dissolves our differences 
and removes our animosities, and as we become 
like him we realize a unity among ourselves 
that we have never known before. 

Apart from Christ a new man is impossible, 
and apart from new men a new and better 
world is impossible. In the realization of this 
fact we begin to see how vitally important it 
is that wise men today should continue to look 
to Bethleliem. 


pe at, 
in Mexico 


Eight nights of festivity in accord with the tradition that 
Joseph and Mary applied in vain for room in eight Bethlehem 
inns and finally were compelled to take refuge in a stable 


\. forthe first posada, which means 
Sn he from December 16th through 


ae SwAy HE air is full of hilarity and fes- 
if T tivity. People are making ready 
“lodging,” and is a name given 
to the party held every night 
24th. It commemorates the night when Joseph 
and Mary asked for lodging at the different inns 


By F. L. MEAaDows, M.D. 


of Bethlehem. The Mexican tradition here is 
that they asked at eight different places before 
being admitted; therefore, eight nights of cele- 
bration precede the final posada on December 
24th. The real ceremony for the posada is 
worth knowing because the wealthier the social 
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circle the less accurately are the traditions of 
the posada kept. ° 

According to the original way, the most en- 
thusiastic and interested individual (usually a 
woman) “heads” the “posadas.”’ She is the in- 
teresada who goes among her friends assigning a 
posada to each. But the last on Christmas Eve 
is at her house. Each host may invite whomever 
he wishes. | 

On the night of the 16th, at 8 p.m., everyone 
meets at the home of the interesada, who fur- 
nishes each with a small colored candle. ‘They 
start walking in procession to the location of 
the first posada. At the head is the interesada 
and about six individuals whom she has asked 
to sing the Letania (Litany) with her. Behind 
them are two or four who carry the misterio, 
and behind them all the rest, each with his 
lighted candle. The misterio is a miniature 
stage setting with tiny clay or wax figures 
representing Joseph and Mary, seated on a 
donkey, and an angel leading the donkey. The 
name Misterio refers to the mystery of Mary’s 
being with child and yet a virgin. 

The letania is a form of prayer sung like a 
chant. The ones that head the procession start 
and all the rest just repeat after them: 

Lord have mercy on us— 

Jesus Christ hear us— 

God the Son redeemer of the world— — 

Saint Mary plead for us— 

Saintly mother of God plead for us— 

Saintly Virgin of Virgins plead for us—etc. 
They repeat the lines over and over and keep 
adding others. 

When they arrive at the first posada, a few go 
inside. Those outside represent Joseph. They 
sing asking for lodging while those inside answer. 
Literally translated this is what they sing: 

Outside: In name of Heaven, I ask of you 
lodging, because my beloved wife can no longer 
walk. 

Inside: This is no inn, be on your way. I can’t 
open, it might be a truant. 

Outside: Don’t be inhuman, give us charity, 
that God in Heaven will reward you. 
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Inside: You may go now and not molest. If 
you make me angry I'll beat you. 

Outside: We come weary from Nazareth. I 
am a carpenter, Joseph by name. 

Inside: If you are Joseph, your wife is Mary. 
Enter, pilgrims, I didn’t know you. 

The door is opened and everyone enters. The 
Misterio is placed on the improvised altar. 
Everyone prays some Ave Maria or Pater Noster. 

When the affair takes a frivolous turn, 
Aguinaldos (decorated containers with a vari- 
ety of candles) are given out. Then come the 
pinates, cracked earthern jugs decorated with 
frills of bright crepe paper, and filled with 
candy, nuts, fruit and sugar cane. They are 
hung by a rope and pulley. Someone is blind- 
folded, given a stick and allowed to strike three 
times at the pinata. The rope is raised and 
lowered so as to get the pinata out of his reach. 
When he breaks it everyone scrambles on the 
floor after the goodies. Later the host serves 
cafe con leche and cakes and merry-making 
continues on into the night. * 

Finally, on the 8th night, comes the climax. 
The interesada has found a godfather who is to 
take the Christ Child on the night of the 24th. 
Everyone sits down to the Noche Buena supper. 
Since there is vigil all night, the main dish is 
fish or beans with sardines and cheese, fruit 
salad, Mexican pastries, etc. Everyone may eat 
all he can hold. The feasting and merrymaking 
last till morning, when the traditional coffee 
and milk is served for breakfast. 

Christmas does not bring Santa Claus, or 
gifts to the children of Mexico. There is no ex- 
change of presents among children or adults. 
But on January 5th, before going to bed, the 
children leave their shoes just outside the door 
so that in the shoes the “Kings” may leave 
gifts in accordance with their deserts. Mexican 
children are taught that this commemorates 
the day on which the wise men went seeking the 
child Jesus with their gifts of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh. Our own American custom of the 
Christmas stocking comes from an Italian 
practice similarly associated. 
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Seven Days of Christmas 


in Chengtu 


How Christmas was celebrated by five Christian universities in 
West China, crowded into one campus in Chengtu, most of whose 
faculties and students are refugees from other parts of China 


How will it dawn, the coming Christmas Day? 

Oh, blessed day, which giv’st the actual lie 

To self, and sense, and all the brute within; 

Oh, come to us, amid this war of life; 

To hall and hovel, come; to all who toil 

In senate, shop, or study; or to those 

Who, sundered by the wastes of half a world, 

Ill-warmed, and sorely tempted, ever face 

Nature’s brute powers and men unmanned to 
brutes. 

Come to them blest and blessing, Christmas Day. 

Tell them once more the tale of Bethlehem; 

The kneeling shepherds and the Babe Divine; 

And keep them men indeed, fair Christmas Day! 


ale Se OW little Charles Kingsley, with 
if all his imagination, writing that 
prayer in 1868, could visualize 


the wastes of half a world and 
more in which Christmas would 


hud be celebrated 75 years later. 


Nor, perhaps, could he have foreseen how 


actually in Chinese hall and hovel, senate,” 


shop, and study, the birth of Jesus would be 
remembered by countless loving hearts. One 
realizes with especial vividness at Christmas- 
time how deeply into the Chinese heart was 
sunk the spirit of Jesus—through the years so 
quietly, so pervasively. 

Five Christian universities gathered to- 
gether about one campus, of some 2,000 stu- 
dents and 500 faculty, brought to the festival 
of Christmas 1942 every talent of voice and 
instrument, of drama and worship. How rich 
this paean of joyous remembrance may be 
realized by the letter of an alumnus who knew 
he would miss it all. Lonely in a distant city, 
he wrote: “‘I teach in a non-Christian school. 
To nobody will I say ‘Christmas’; and nobody 
will say ‘Christmas’ to me.” 





By DRYDEN LINSLEY PHELPS 


Long before dawn on the chill Sunday morn- 
ing before Christmas, 60 students of the 
Student Christian Movement of West China 
Union University met together in a room 


. resembling a clearing in a wintry forest. For in 


the midst of great bamboo stems around the 
walls hung hundreds of threads of cotton 
puffs like drifting snow. Sweet Chinese voices 
sang the old, loved carols. O. Henry’s story, 
“The Gift of the Magi,” was told in Chinese. 
The service closed with a carol of dedication, 
each person holding in his hand a lighted red 
candle. Then all joined in a fellowship’ break- 
fast. 

The Sunday morning services of worship, 
and vespers of reading and singing, drew large 
audiences of students and staff of Union 
University, University of Nanking, Ginling 
College, Yenching University newly estab- 
lished in Chengtu, and Cheeloo University. 
Later in the week Yenching put on a Christmas 
Pageant. On the Friday before, the Visual 
Education Department of the University of 
Nanking threw on a great outdoor screen 
before uncounted hundreds of spectators the 
beautiful paintings by William Hole of the 
Royal Academy, in color, with carol accom- 
paniment and appropriate passages of Scrip- 
ture over the loud-speaker. On Saturday, the 
University of Nanking held a jolly Christmas 
Party for members of their staff and families, 
with gifts for all. This is a tradition of many 
years’ standing. On the following Tuesday, 
Mrs. William Small and her friends, as their 
custom has been for years, gave a garden party 
for some three hundred children of Chinese 


staff members and servants. For throngs of 
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children were arranged games and refresh- 
ments, with William Small, the new Bursar of 
Union University, and his able assistants in 
charge. On Sunday afternoon the associated 
Student Christian Movements of the many 
schools and colleges in the Chengtu area held 
a Christmas Service together. This is a union 
organization which plans winter and summer 
student conferences. On Tuesday afternoon 


was held the Christmas Party of the Woman’s . 


College of Union University ; and in the evening 
the Senior Middle School. students put on a 
Christmas concert. On Thursday evening, 
Christmas Eve, organized bands of carolers 
went singing all about the campus among the 
dormitories and faculty residences, ending up 
at pre-arranged homes for refreshments of 
doughnuts, tangerines, candy and tea. At 11 
p.M. a Watch Service began which continued 
until after the hour of midnight. The great 
hall was packed with hundreds of faculty mem- 
bers and students, all refugees far from their 
old homes. Many other services, parties, and 
meetings, were held for groups large and small 
of faculty and students all over the campus 
during the days of the Christmas season. 

Christmas was remembered in the homes as 
well. Small cypress trees were brought in and 
gaily decorated. British and American aviators, 
also far from home, sat around many a festive 
board, mingling with missionary teachers and 
Chinese colleagues. Dickins’ Christmas Carol 
and Washington Irving’s Christmas Sketches 
were read. The Birds’ Christmas Carol was 
performed for an enthusiastic audience of 
western and Chinese faculty members and the 
aviators. 

In several homes on the campus a family 
chapel has been built. In one of them, a 
closed-in corner of an upper porch, the ceiling 
is deep night-sky blue with stars of silver and 
gold, like the chancel ceiling at Rheims. The 
windows are lattice: the blue great circle of the 
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universe encloses the yellow square of earth; 
through this runs the scarlet Cross of Christ 
by the black Jen character for Man. The young 
daughter in the home planned the family 
service, in which every member, including 
Chinese guests, participated. Dr. Wu Yao- 
tsung of the Associated Christian Literature 
Societies read the Scripture; Miss Karine Liu, 
a young poetess and translator, also read. Dr. 
Gordon Agnew sang “O Holy Night.” Miss 
Maud Russell of the YWCA told the Christmas 
Story. In another family chapel on the other 
side of the campus, the two small sons sang 
Christina Rossetti’s lovely carol: 


What can I give Him, 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd, 
I would bring a lamb. 
If I were a wise man 
I would do my part. | 
What can I give him? 
Give my heart. 

The service ended with the prayer: “‘Lord 
of Love, inspire our hearts and our hands to 
make the words of the angels’ song come true, 
each in his own life, and over al] the world.” 

A unique part of the campus Christmas was 
the family service held in the home of Profes- 
sor and Mrs. William P. Fenn, of the University 
of Nanking. They have two charming little 
daughters. This year President and Mrs. Chen, 
their lovely children, with Governor and Ma- 
dame Chang Ch’un joined with a few other 
friends to form a circle about the creche. One 
by one each read his portion of the old, old 
story. As animals, angels, and persons of the 
story were mentioned, each had his figure and 
went up with it to place it in proper position 
about the manger. It was a blessed experience 
to share in this sacrament of Christmas with 
these men and women and little children—a 
vision of the New World which Jesus came to 
bring. 
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By HARRY EMERSON FOsDICK 


HE Far East is the very center of the 

world’s most crucial problems now. What 
happens there within the next few years spells 
war or peace for all the world. Do we want war 
in the Far East? Of course, we do not want 
war! But there is no “of course” about it. 
When a boy slips into the rapids he does not 
want to go over the cataract, but the time for 
him to face the crisis is at the point of slipping. 
Today the rapids are carrying the world in the 
direction of an Oriental war. All the sentimental 
goodwill of kindly people will not stop it in the 
end unless we do some swift, straight, righteous 
thinking and acting now. 

Everybody is concerned about the problem 
of the Far East. Books, newspapers, presiden- 
tial messages and congressional records are full 
of it. But if the church of Jesus Christ is as 
much in earnest about her world-wide cam- 
paign for the gospel as she professes to be, 
there will be no place where the needs and 
perils of the Far East will be given more solic- 
itous and careful consideration than in the 
Christian pulpit. The gospel bas an enormous 
stake in a possible conflict in the Far East. One 
thinks of the missionaries there and of the na- 
tive churches now reaching out toward self- 
control and self-support until that glad day 
shall come when missionaries from abroad will 
be no longer needed and native churches can 
stand upon their own feet. On one mountain- 
top this past summer (1921) I spoke twice a day 
for eight days to an average audience of 1,000 
missionaries. They came from churches, chap- 
els, schools, colleges and hospitals, often in 


Do We Want War 
in the Far East? 


The crisis in the Far East as seen 25 years 
ago by the Minister of New York’s Riverside 
Church, who was then visiting China and Japan 
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Notre.—Like a prophetic warning 
was this sermon which Dr. Fosdick 
preached in December, 1921. The 
world paid little heed to his warning, 
and events moved swiftly to their 
Pearl Harbor climax exactly 20 years 
later. It is printed in Missions with 
his permission, and it should remind 
the reader that today’s catastrophe 
could then have been averted. It 
should also furnish food for thought 
on what kind of peace is to be estab- 
lished in the Far East at the end of 
the war.—Eb. 


isolated districts where from one month’s end 
to another they rarely heard their mother 
tongue. Amid difficulties that no one can fully 
appreciate until he sees them, they are trying 
to lay the foundations of a new Orient. Think 
what a Far Eastern war would mean to them 
and to their work! It has been hard enough for 
these missionaries to preach the unselfishness 
of Christ during the years when so-called 
Christian nations were slicing China into 
spheres of influence and following their eco- 
nomic advantage with ruthless disregard: of 
consequence. It has been hard enough for these 
missionaries to exalt the love of God in Christ 
during these latter years (1914-1918) when all 
Christendom was drenched with blood. But 
God pity the missionaries of the Far East if 
ever they are called upon to preach Christ 
when nations, whose civilization has had Christ 
for 20 centuries, are making war in the Far 
East! 

Some of the dearest things the church of 
Christ has set her heart upon and for which she 
has poured out sacrificial] life and means are at 
stake in the Far East. I bring an appeal from 
the missionaries and native churches of China 
and Japan to the Christians of América. “‘ For 
our sakes,” they say, “if for nothing else, settle 
these Pacific questions NOW by just reason 
and fair statesmanship. Do not let them drift 
into the violent cataclysm which else will be 
the inevitable issue and a staggering blow to 
the gospel in the Orient.”’ We are dealing there- 
fore, with a question which vitally concerns the 
church of Christ. 
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Consider two elements that have created the 
Far Eastern situation. The first element is the 
spread of the white race. The amazing expansion 
of the white race over all the world, bringing 
under its domination folk of every tribe and 
people and tongue and nation is, as another 
called it, “the most prodigious phenomenon in 
all recorded history.” The white race con- 
stitutes hardly one-third of the world’s popula- 
tion, but by occupation or government they 
hold nine-tenths of the habitable area of the 
earth. In 1500 a.p., the white race had hardly 
one-tenth of their present land area. Then, 
first among the races of mankind, they fell 
upon the secrets of mastering the latent re- 
sources of the universe and putting their scien- 
tific discoveries at the service of their wants. 
The mariner’s compass made them free men of 
the sea. Gunpowder made them masters of war. 
And like bees they swarmed out from their old 
hives to suck the economic honey of the earth. 

What that process has meant has been evi- 
denced in Africa within the lifetime of most of 
us. In 1880 only a small part of Africa was 
under European control. Before 1890, less than 
10 years, 6,000,000 square miles in Africa were 
seized by Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Portugal. And before 1914, all of 
Africa, except Ethiopia and Liberia, was sub- 
jugated to European governments. 

This expansion of the white race has come at 
last to the shores of Eastern Asia. Long ago 
Great Britain took India and Burma. French 
Indo-China, Java, the Malay States, the Straits 
Settlements, the Philippines—this rising tide 
of white supremacy has swept around Asia 
until now it washes the shores of China and 
Japan! 

The dominant motive behind this expansion 
of the white race has been economic, the desire 
for markets and goods. And China is one of the 
most exhilarating opportunities for economic 
expansion that ever was presented to mankind. 
In Mokanshan this past summer skilled Chi- 
nese carpenters were getting the equivalent of 
21 American cents a day and thought them- 
selves well paid. Here are people who can work 
in heat that would suit a salamander and in 
cold that would please a seal; who can toil all 
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day on a little rice that would not make a de- 
cent American breakfast; a people with a lack 
of nerves and a capacity for prolonged toil that 
make them the despair of all competitors; a 
people so poor, in a land where there is too much 
population for the means of subsistence, that 
they will work for almost nothing. Yet they 
live in a country whose resources have been 
almost untouched. What an enormous chance 
for economic enterprise—cheap labor and vast 
resources ! 

So Great Britain in 1842 under the guise of 
forcing the opium trade upon China, made war 
on the Chinese Empire, seized Hongkong, 
opened five treaty ports, and laid the founda- 
tions of her vast sphere of special influence that 
stretches far up the Yangtse Valley. So France 
in 1883 seized Tongking and Anam and con- 
solidated her sphere of special influence in the 
South. So Russia in 1897 took the Liaotung 
Peninsula. Germany took Shantung. Great Brit- 
ain took Wei Hai Wei, and France took Kuang- 
chouwan. Thus the same process of white 
expansion that swallowed Africa has been at 
work in Eastern Asia. The Boxer Rebellion in 
1900 was simply a wild, desperate endeavor of a 
maddened China to throw off the invasion of 
the foreigner that seemed to spell ruin. This is 
the first element in the Far Eastern question. 

The second element in the Far Eastern question 
is the rise of young Japan. The most illuminat- 
ing single generalization that I heard in the 
Orient and that explains better than any other 
truth the difference between backward China 
and progressive Japan is this: Western civiliza- 
tion came into Japan from the top, by way of 
the ruling class. Western civilization has been 
coming into China through the bottom, by way 
of the student class. The first people to wake 
up in Japan were the Samurai—the rulers. 
They first understood the overwhelming power 
of Western nations. They first foresaw the 
certain ruin of Japan if she resisted innovation. 
But in China the real life is in the young stu- 
dents, for the most part from humble and 
uninfluential homes. While China, therefore, 
with her new life out of the hands of the ruling 
class, is backward and weak, Japan, guided by 
her ruling class into the secrets of Western 
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power, has been moving forward with incredi- 
ble celerity. She has adapted to her purposes 
western ideas of education and has actually 
achieved universal education of elementary 
grade. In 1916 of the children legally obliged 
to be in school 99% of the boys and 98% of the 
girls were actually in attendance. Japan has 
adopted western militarism. First, she bor- 
rowed from France. Then she made Germany 
her teacher, and the Japanese army today, 
gathered by universal conscription, is built on 
Prussian models and imbued with the Prussian 
spirit. As her army is German, so her navy is 
British. She copies every where the best that she 
can find, wherever she can find it. Swiftly she 
has set herself also to master the secrets of 
western engineering skill. Her development in 
railroads, machine industry and commerce is 
astounding. Japan fears the West. Japan has 
seen the white race swallow up nine-tenths of 
the habitable area of the globe. Japan sees the 
white man now reaching out strong hands for 
economic enterprise and control in Eastern 
Asia. And Eastern Asia—Siberia, Manchuria, 
China—lying at her very doors, seems ab- 
solutely indispensable to the very existence of 
Japan. The point of all Japanese policy is not to 
let the white race get that too! A liberal Japanese 
Christian said to me with tears of emotion in 
his eyes, “ You white people have appropriated 
pretty nearly the whole earth, and, wherever 
you go, you shut us out. In an area where we 
have 400 people in Japan you have only 27 
in the United States. We must have primacy in 
Eastern Asia for surplus population and eco- 
nomic enterprise. And you white people do not 
want us to have it. You want Eastern Asia too. 
In God’s name and humanity’s, does the white 
man want the whole earth?” 

Far be it from me to talk of solutions for a 
bewilderingly complex problem that will tax 
the wisest statesmanship. But, as a Christian, I 
see one principle of action that is indispensable 
to any solution whatsoever. The Western na- 
tions must recognize in the Far Eastern situation 
a common guilt which they all share. Our Master 
hated nothing quite so much as hypocrites who 
thanked God that they were not as other men 
or who stoned others for crimes of which they 
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themselves were guilty. He would despise that 
attitude now in our national relationships. 
There is no hope of a happy issue so long as we 
in the West look with indignant condescension 
on Japan, as though we were internationally 
holy and elect and she were the one great sinner 
of us all. The military party in Japan has done, 
is doing, things in the Far East that we ought to 
hate with all our hearts. But he that cometh 
into court must have clean hands. Have the 
Western nations that? 

Let me put this for a moment from the 
Japanese point of view. Every other nation in 
Asia has felt the hand of white supremacy. 
India, Burma, Thibet, the Malay States, the 
Philippines, territory seized along the coast of 
China, and now, under the thin disguise of 
mandates from the League of Nations, great 
areas put into the hands of Western powers— 
that is the way the situation in Asia looks to the 
Asiatic. But Japan is the one Oriental country 
that no Western nation ever has invaded. The 
Western people treat Japan with due respect. 
Japan is never thought of as possible economic 
prey, nor divided up into spheres of influence 
nor shuffled under mandates. Japan thinks it is 
because she was swift in adopting western mili- 
tarism. Wherefore Japan does love her army 
and navy and gives her military rulers control 
over her civil government. Japan is the most 
autocratically militaristic state on earth today.* 
She thinks her present peace and her future 
security depend on that. The West has taught 
her that her safety is her force. Again and 
again, as a representative of the West in the 
East, I had to say, “I hate your tricks, but I 
must confess we taught them to you.” Pious 
preachments on humane ideals come with ill 
grace from western governments to eastern 
Asia! A British citizen in the Orient put the 
truth with pardonable and picturesque exag- 
geration: the western nations have been playing 
poker in eastern Asia, but when Japan wanted 
to join the game, they said, “Let us play 
parchesi!”’ 

I am not saying that there is no difference be- 
tween the attitude of Japan toward China and 


* Nors.—The reader should bear in mind that this appraisal of Japanese 
militarism was written, not in 1944 but in 1921, nearly 25 years ago|—Eb. 
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the attitude of other states. There is a very 
serious difference. All up and down China I 
asked every sort of person whom I could but- 
tonhole why it is that China hates Japan su- 
premely, while other nations with their spheres 
of influence seem positively friendly in com- 
parison with Japan. The answer was practically 
unanimous. The military party of Japan is so 
anxious about primacy in eastern Asia that 
they deliberately plot for a weak, disintegrated 
China; they took advantage of western pre- 
occupation in the Great War to make on China 
the 21 demands—an assault upon the sov- 
ereignty of a friendly people almost unparal- 
leled in its brazen affrontery. Japan is so close 
to China that, when she comes in at all, she 
comes in absorbingly. Let it be said with em- 
phasis—the great fear of China is Japan. 
That does not mean, however, that what 
Japan is doing is motivated by principles 
fundamentally different from those that have 
controlled the white man in his absorption of 


nine-tenths of the earth’s surface. Again and | 


again, as the spectator stands in that bewilder- 
ing situation in the East, he is forced to say, we 
must all repent of this together! Selfishness has 
controlled our international attitudes. In the 
eyes of the world, China has been an orange to 
be squeezed. If the western nations now will 
sincerely change their attitude, if they will 
make it their chief business really to help 
China, to give her sovereignty back to China, 
to give China a chance, to give her time, to be 
Christian in international attitude ,as we pro- 
fess to be Christian in faith, then we can go to 
Japan and say: You, too, will fall in with this 
change of heart or. you will fall into trouble. 
But if the western nations do not repent of 
their own godless gobbling of the world for 
selfish purposes, let them not waste time in 
pious preachments about humanity in Asia. If 
the Washington Conference { delegates sin- 
cerely will turn their backs upon this barbarian 
policy of selfishness which has all but hurled the 
earth now into the abyss of hell, there may be 
some hope. But if they will not repent together, 


+ Norz.—The conference referred to was the Disarmament Conference 
that met in Washington in November, 1921. The same comment could 
apply to the recent conference at Dumbarton Oaks and the possibility of a 
third World War.—Eb. 
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if armament plus selfishness is still to be the 
world’s policy, then we will have war in the 
Far East. And when it comes it will be a war! 
Do you want your sons to go out to fight with 
Japan’s sons in a battle for the economic ezx- 
ploitation of Eastern Asia? 

In this plea for mutual repentance we have 
this hope. We Christians in America have 
strong allies inside Japan. For Japan is not 
a unit in international attitude. On one side 
Japan is a militaristic autocracy. Concerning 
that side of Japan there is nothing too bad to 
say. The military party in Japan is at present 
in control. It can send soldiers where it will and 
mold foreign policy beyond the power of any 
other party to prevent. It does all these things 
ruthlessly. Sometimes out of the heart of that 
military clique comes a spokesman brutal and 
unrestrained. So writes Lieutenant General 
Sato: “In order to place on a firm, permanent 
foundation of peace, our empire which for 3,000 
years has never submitted to the insult of a 
foreign nation, we should not permit today’s 
Japanese-American relations to remain merely 
as a verbal quarrel across a river. We should 
appeal to arms and be done with it for once.” 

If that were the real and only Japan, what 
hope would there be for peace? But I come 
back with another Japan as the center of my 
hope. This new Japan is pictured in a Buddhist 
business man telling me with deep emotion 
that of all the boys who wish a high school 
education, only one in three can have one 
because there are not schools enough. “We 
spend millions on armaments!” said he. “A 
great cry goes out of the heart of Japan, ‘Have 
done with these armies and navies and give us 


‘ schools!’” This new Japan is pictured for me 


in a Japanese Christian, once Minister of Jus- 
tice and member of Parliament, who made a 
10,000-mile trip speaking for disarmament. In 
his postal card canvass he had 30,000 replies, 
and of these 94% were in favor of disarmament, 
only 5% against it and 1% neutral. This new 
Japan is pictured for me in a professor in the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, who said that 
90% of the young men in the university would 
vote to take Japanese soldiers out of Siberia 
and Shantung and to give autonomy to Korea. 
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During a conversation with a group of the 


empire’s leaders one of them, pointing out the 
window said: “Do you see that square build- 
ing? It is the headquarters of our General 
Staff. That is our great enemy!” Japan is today 
an ancient warlike nation within whose in- 
herited militarism, now grown old, a new 
liberalism is rising with fresh life. So a venera- 
ble leader of Christian Japan, put it: “Like a 
chick within the shell, struggling to be born, 
young liberal Japan is growing up inside the 
strong encrusted traditions of her militaristic 
state. She wants he]p from without as well as 
power from within to burst through.” Thus the 
real alignment is not between Japan as a whole 
and America as a whole but between the for- 
ward-looking, liberal, human-spirited people of 
America and Japan together on the one side, 
and the militaristic and reactionary cliques in 
both countries on the other. 

If America will, once more now she can be 
the hope of the world. I have talked about 
western nations as though they all held one 
attitude, but there are some things America 
never did. We have had no part in dividing up 
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China. We have no special sphere of influence 
there. It may be a small thing, but we did give 
back $10,000,000 of the Boxer indemnity for 
the sake of friendliness. On the whole, we have 
tried to play fair, not over much to our credit, 
because we had so vast a country to exploit 
ourselves that we were not much tempted to do 
otherwise. But the fact of it combined with our 
power in the Pacific gives us a dominant in- 
fluence and a dominant responsibility. Japa- 
nese leaders say that under no circumstances 
will Japan fight the United States now. A lib- 
eral Japanese said, “If the United States and 
Japan should fight and Japan should lose, she 
would be reduced to a tenth rate power. If 
America should lose, she would still be a first 
rate power. We have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain.” If the United States today 
will have a strong, just Far Eastern policy, 
honestly based on fair play, the open door, 
disarmament and peace, she can have her way. 
If ever there was a time for the Christian 


_ people of America to make their public spirit 


and purpose felt it is now—for the sake of the 
world, the nation, the church, and for Christ. 
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He Gave Not Sparingly But All He Had 


The first Sunday in December offers Baptists a chance to show 
the meaning of sacrifice by extending mercy to those now in 
need and Christian reconstruction in the period after the war 


By Pau H. Conrap 


wo we may know the true meaning of sacrifice! 

We have often talked about sacrificial giving 
during these war years. Since 1941 we have con- 
sistently set apart the first Sunday in December for 
a concerted expression of self-denial through giving 
for a war-time ministry. Year after year our Sunday 
of Sacrifice has elicited impressive response. But, 
who will say that thus far our gifts have meant real 
personal sacrifice? 


A counter question might well be raised. Have 
we as a denomination yet been asked for a sum of 
money sufficiently large to anticipate anything 
resembling sacrifice? At the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion last May, we were overshadowed by an aware- 
ness of the still mounting suffering in the world. 
Vaguely we acknowledged an obligation to a task 
of postwar reconstruction. Yet, confronted by these 
unmistakable signs and portents, we adopted the 
same World Emergency Forward Fund goal as that 
of the previous year—$1,500,000! 
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In that convention, however, there was a growing 
spirit of urgency which with genuine enthusiasm 
and unanimity resulted in a goal of $10,000,000 to be 
raised over an indefinite period of time for a postwar 
program. Perhaps such action was made easy by the 
seeming remoteness of the time when the larger 
part of this fund would be needed. Although some 
Baptists urged a substantial advance in the current 
year, nevertheless, goals were planned on the origi- 
nal $1,500,000 basis. No definite steps were taken to 
give special impetus to an enlarged objective. 

What has happened in the meantime? With 
breathless swiftness the world scene has been 
changing. No longer does the possibility of an early 
end to the war—at least in Europe—seem remote. 
The spectre of unpreparedness for the greatest 
ministry the Christian churches have ever faced has 
clutched at many hearts. Under pressure. of these 
arresting circumstances and of many earnest im- 
portunities, the World Emergency Foreward Fund 
Committee decided to ask Baptists to give $2,000- 
000 this year as a minimum portion of the ultimate 
$10,000,000 goal. 

The original goal of $1,500,000 would have meant 
to approximately 1,500,000 Baptists, very little 
sacrifice. To raise $2,000,000 or better at once opens 
the way to move modestly in the direction of self 
denial. Will we make that step? We will, if we can 
perceive how much the structure and weight of our 
Baptist witness in the world of the immediate to- 
morrow depends upon our readiness to act effec- 
tively the moment the conflict ends. 

Why is this so urgent for Baptists? Here are a 
few of the most pressing reasons: 

Return roads to Burma are already opening. For 
130 years, God richly honored the Baptist witness 
in this pioneer field of Adoniram Judson until it 
became the largest field of our missionary outreach. 
Then the blight of Japanese invasion struck swiftly, 
and we were compelled to withdraw. We do not 
know the extent of war devastation in Burma. Soon 
we shall know. God looks to us to redeem the losses 
at the first opportunity of re-occupation and to 
minister to the need which we shall find. Only im- 
mediate sacrificial giving to the World Emergency 
Forward Fund will equip our returning missionaries 
to carry through in this hour of transition. 

The close of the war in Europe will reopen trans- 
portation lines in many directions and ease passport 
restrictions. This will make possible the return of 
75 to 100 foreign missionaries, who are now on en- 
forced or extended furloughs. It will bring in the 
long awaited opportunity to send out many of the 
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new appointees-in-waiting. It will enable us to 
carry through to millions of isolated men, women 
and children in Europe and elsewhere the means of 
saving both body and soul. Evangelism and relief 
must go hand in hand. 

We are about to hear something of the closely guarded 
story of the Philippines. It will likely be terrible be- 
yond anticipation, yet an epic of Christian fortitude 
and tenacity. It is unthinkable that Baptists at 
home would prove unworthy of the sacrifices of 
Baptist missionaries out there during dark days of 
mental and physical anguish. The time for us to 
match this immeasurable devotion is at hand. 

Mass migrations in America are rapidly becoming 
an immediate concern of the churches of Christ. Re- 
turning servicemen already are totalling thousands 
each month. The reverse migration of defense 
workers who fear the sudden collapse of their present 
jobs is now numbered in tens of thousands per 
month. These moving millions call for special 
ministries of our Home Mission Societies. Delay in 
providing adequate funds will lose an opportunity 
that will move beyond the influence of the church. 

These are but a few of the many doors virtually 
bursting open. The call is urgent to all Baptists to 
set up new plans for evangelism, relief and recon- 
struction in Europe, in Belgian Congo and in many 
parts of Asia. All of us have been eager to provide 
relief for a stricken world, but many have thus far 
been unmoved by pleas for a postwar ministry of 
far-reaching effectiveness. With the probability of 
a partial conclusion of the war in the near future, 
we are becoming unanimous in our decision to act. 

This decision must be more than a nod of assent. 
It must be validated by a release of the purse- 
strings for a new outpouring of substance that will 
be worthy of grateful followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The third of December for Northern Baptist 
churches is our SunpAy or Sacririce. It is antici- 
pated that all of our churches, which can arrange 
to do so, will observe this day simultaneously. 
Those who find the date inconvenient, are urged to 
observe it on the next best Sunday available. 

Let every effort be made to acquaint every 
Baptist with these striking facts. Let us urge them 
to come to their churches on that Sunday of Sun- 
days and make their gift in the true sacrificial 
spirit of Him who gave not sparingly, but all that 
He had. Thus will we not only extend the hand of 
mercy to those whose need is poignant, but also the 
other hand of Christian cooperation into the un- 
precedented days of spiritual challenge that lie 
beyond the war. 
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LEFT: A Baptist Convention in Belgian Congo. RIGHT: An impressive baptismal service in the Congo River. 
Note the long line of waiting candidates and immense crowd of witnesses 


Ten Congo Questions 


That Apply Also to America 


The annual Belgian Congo Baptist Mission Conference 
appraises its work by ten test questions which also 
are applicable to Baptist church efficiency at home 


HE past year has witnessed 
showers of blessings in the 
Belgian Congo Mission. Over 900 
were baptized at Sona Bata. Other 
stations were also blessed with 
significant evidences of God’s 
working. New demands were 
given attention. The practically 
untouched Bayaka field between 
the Sona Bata and Kikongo ‘sta- 
tions is calling for teachers. So is 
the Kiri area southeast of Tondo. 
The spiritual needs in the growing 
city of Leopoldville are appalling. 
Allowing for normal growth and 
some outreach in faith to new vil- 
lages, we boldly proclaimed our 
Congo Mission’s need for a mini- 
mum of 39 additional missionary 
units to be sent as soon as this 


By MARGUERITE ELDREDGE 


number of consecrated young 
men and women equipped for 
service can be found in the United 
States. We are deeply grateful to 
God and the home constituencies 
for appointing to date five new 
units and sending them out as 
rapidly 4s possible. 

Foreign Secretary Dana M. 
Albaugh, responsible for our field, 
contributed inspiration, timely ad- 
vice, and information to the early 
conference sessions. Having visited 
the entire field beforehand, he was 
able to visualize actual needs and 
to enter sympathetically into the 
discussions and problems which 
confronted the missionaries. While 





it was a disappointment, because 
of sailing schedules, to be de- 
prived of his help for some later 
matters, we rejoiced at his good 
fortune in securing passage to 
America. Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Smith, Dr. G. W. Tuttle and fam- 
ily, and Miss Lena Youngsman 
accompanied him. All arrived 
safely in New York in July. 

We had felt there might be a 
considerable measure of blessing 
and some consolation if the For- 
eign Secretary of the Woman’s 
Board, Miss Hazel F. Shank, 
should arrive for the second half 
of the conference sessions. Ac- 
tually, as the steamer bearing Mr. 
Albaugh and his companions 
started out to sea, a plane winged 
its way into the capital’s airport 
depositing Miss Shank into our 
midst. Her message at the closing 
session of the joint-conference of 
Congolese and missionaries was 
deeply appreciated by African 
Christian leaders and the mis- 
sionaries. And we know that her 
personal visits to each station 
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will enable her to be the help and 
blessing that exigencies in travel 
rendered impossible at the con- 
ference. 

Soul winning, physical healing, 
and the training for service of con- 
secrated nurses and midwives 
have characterized the efforts of 
our hospitals. Our schools fitted 
more young men and women to be 
full-time Christian leaders to help 
build an intelligent Christ-possessed 
laity essential to the best life of 
any community. 

Much more must be done to 
cope with illiteracy to reach girls 


and women for Christ and train | 


them, to assure proportionate 
salaries for mission workers, so 
that other employment will not 
attract them away. More Chris- 
tian literature and suitable school 
texts must be provided in spite of 
diversity of languages and diffi- 
culties attending production. 
Routine business received its 
share of attention, but this con- 
ference, in keeping with its major 
emphasis through nearly seven 
decades of witness in Congo, 
found the missionaries frequently 
pausing for prayer and divine 
guidance, found them convening 
morning and evening to receive 
messages from God’s Word. Many 
hours were set apart to plan for 
strengthening our total evangel- 
istic impact. As tests of our work 
we discussed the following ten 
questions: (1) How many bap- 
tized believers go into life service 
for Christ? (2) What proportion 
of new believers are in good stand- 
ing after three years? (3) How faith- 
fully do the members support the 
work in gifts and service? (4) Do 
the leaders keep the church 
“clean” by discipline? (5) Do 
parents maintain family altars? 
(6) To what extent is personal 
soul-winning done? (7) What is 
the average believer’s knowledge 
of the Bible? (8) To what extent 
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A Congo reunion in California: Mrs. Peter Frederickson, Mrs. S. E. 
Moon, Dr. Lila Frederickson, Mrs. P. A. MacDiarmid, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Rossbeck and P. A. MacDiarmid 


do matters of marriage, amuse- 
ments, lawsuits, and disputes 
come under the ideals of Christi- 
anity? (9) Are candidates for bap- 
tism adequately prepared? (10) 
Do believers make their commu- 
nities Christian? 

We pray in Congo that the 
churches in every American ham- 
let, town, and city may also pass 
these tests. 

The dispersion of the youth 
of the allied nations to battlefields 
in most areas of the known world 
means that many will witness at 
first hand the results of mission- 
ary work sponsored by our own 
and other denominations. In vari- 
ous ways they will evaluate this 
Christian witness spread abroad. 
Our prayer is that many who have 
scoffed at Christianity at home 
may be convicted and converted 
to Christ as they are brought into 
touch with virility in faith and 
practice. May some of these be 
among that number who in com- 
ing days will augment in Congo 
and in other needy mission lands 
the ranks of those who serve, not 
counting life as dear unto self, 
so that they with us may accom- 
plish the course and the ministry 
which we received from the Lord 


Jesus, to testify to the gospel of 
the grace of God. 


A Belgian Congo Reunion 


in California 


Recently Mrs. Elizabeth Ross- 
beck, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
Peter Frederickson, had the happy 
inspiration of inviting all Belgian 
Congo missionaries now in Cali- 
fornia to dinner in her beautiful 
home in Altadena. There were 
present her mother, Mrs. Freder- 
ickson; Rev. and Mrs. Peter A. 
MacDiarmid; Mrs. Holmes, 
mother of Mrs. MacDiarmid; 
Mrs. S. E. Moon; Lila Frederi¢k- 
son, who was born in Kifwa, 
Africa; also Rev. and Mrs. S. 
Fraser Langford. Mr. Langford 
was a seminary mate of Mr. Mac- 
Diarmid and twice pastor of the 
Fredericksons during their fur- 
loughs in America. It was a great 
privilege and inspiration to be ad- 
mitted to such a fellowship. The 
missionaries were delightfully hu- 
man in their humor and their 
interest, and the evening was 
spent in recalling some of the 
vivid and eventful scenes con- 
nected with their work. Their 
interest was so keen that one 

(Continued on page 594) 
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A Christmas Gift from Congress 
to the American People 
ae Se S THE Congress of the United 
if q States about to present to the 
American people a national 
K. i Christmas gift in the form of 
peacetime military conscrip- 
Sn ht tion? Unless vigorous public 
protest is promptly manifested, such a bill will 
likely be quickly adopted. It seems to have 
President Roosevelt’s endorsement although in 
his press conference he merely urged the Ameri- 
can people to gradually form an opinion about 
it. The American Legion favors it. Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson strongly advocates it. 
“*A system of universal military training,” says 
he, “is the most important provision that can 
be made by Congress.” Did Congress reveal 
cowardice in not considering it before election? 
That would have cost some votes! A powerful 
Citizens’ Committee for Universal Military 
Training is already functioning in New York. 
General George C. Marshall] persuasively ar- 
gues for peacetime conscription so as to pro- 
duce a large reserve army. Thus under the 
pressure of wartime psychology the American 
people are being prepared for permanent peace- 
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time compulsory military service, and are be- 
ing asked to abandon their historic position 
and to take what may well be an irrevocable 
step on the road to American totalitarianism. 

Before this is approved the American people 
should demand an honest and realistic state- 
ment of reasons for it. Against whom is this 
military preparedness directed? Are not Ger- 
many and Japan to be so prostrated industri- 
ally and rendered so impotent militarily as 
never again to threaten American security? 
How can China be a menace? Modern war 
requires a degree of national industrialization 
that China cannot possibly achieve in 50 years. 
Have not the common people of the world been 
promised a gerieral postwar system of interna- 
tional security that will remove aggression and 
assure to all nations peace? 

In the light of these questions some others 
must be asked. Does the proposed American 
conscription mean that even before the war is 
ended, the postwar world is being built on un- 
just and therefore unsound foundations and its 
maintenance therefore depends on American 
militarism? Behind the Cairo, Teheran, Que- 
bec, and Dumbarton Oaks conferences is the 
old system of power politics now emerging on 
a global scale, so that British imperialism will 
eventually clash with Russian expansionism 
and thus make a third World War inevitable? 
For the third time will the United States be 
compelled to intervene for its own security and 
to rescue the British Empire? The cynical re- 
mark of the British Consul (see Missions, No- 
vember, 1944, page 481) is one of the most omi- 
nous ever made in the United States. 

If this is what lies ahead tomorrow, then 
American peacetime conscription becomes un- 
derstandable and the American people should 
be told so that they can intelligently make 
up their minds and choose between a world 
order in which peacetime conscription is un 
necessary or a world order that cannot be main- 
tained without it. It would be the supreme 
irony and tragedy of history if the militarism 
that Americans set out to destroy in Germany 
and Japan is established here. 

Long ago on Christmas Eve the angels sang, 
“On earth, peace good will toward men.” An- 
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other version read, “Peace on earth among 
men of good will.” In either version the idea 
and its realization are inexorably and perma- 
nently incompatible with peacetime military 
conscription. ; 


Nobody Expects Comrade Stalin to Retire 
On His 65th Birthday 


ECEMBER: includes the birthday of a 
man who wields more power over the 
destinies of humanity than any other living 
person. On December 21, 1879, there was born 
in a village in Georgia (not U.S.A. but one of 
the 16 Socialist Soviet Republics of Russia) a 
baby who grew up into manhood, studied to be 
a priest, became a revolutionist, and eventually 
the successor of Nicolai Lenin. His name is 
Joseph Stalin. This month he is 65 years old. 
It is the age of retirement prescribed by our 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board and 
by numerous industrial, educational, and 
philanthropic institutions. 

Does anybody expect Comrade Stalin to re- 
tire on December 21st? The question is too ab- 
surd to be given even momentary thought. 
Here is a man at the prescribed retiring age who 
rules over 200,000,000 Russian people, who will 
determine the future of Europe and of Asia, 
and whose power in the organization of the 
post-war world is so immense and lasting as to 
influence the economic welfare of every person 
on earth. It will doubtless require 50 more 
years for history accurately to take the measure 
of this man. Today there are various and op- 
posing appraisals. Multitudes regard him as the 
greatest of living heads of states. Others think 
of him only as a ruthless dictator, a tyrant who 
had as little compunction about cruelly liqui- 
dating the kulaks and other opponents of Rus- 
sian communism as had Hitler in liquidating 
the enemies of naziism. Regardless of the even- 
tual verdict of history, this month he is 65 
years old, and nobody expects his retirement. 

Once again the Christian church must con- 
fess to its shame its all too prevalent attitude 
toward the age of its ministry. What local 
Baptist church willingly, gladly, enthusias- 
tically calls to its vacant pastorate a man of 65, 
of 60, of 55 or even of 50, when 40 is the alluring 
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age most desired by pulpit committees? While 
physical vigor at 65 is not that of 40, as com- 
pensating factors sanity of judgment, spiritual 
maturity, moral strength, ministerial experi- 
ence are vastly superior. How silly for churches 
of 200 people deliberately to deprive them- 
selves of the ministry of men of 65 when 200 
million people enthusiastically continue to 
place their destinies in the hands of a man who 
by service regulations has already reached the 
retirement age. 


Living Bundles of Fear and Filth 
Instead of Statistics on Charts 


HAT relief plans really mean in terms of 

human need instead of statistics plotted 
on charts is illustrated by two quotations 
from recent issues of popular magazines. In 
Ivfe the misery that war has brought to the 
people of Italy is described by Corporal P. E. 
Deutschman who narrates many human inter- 
est cases of which the following is typical: 


A pathetic little girl who looks to be four years 
old sits on the curb. Dirty, scrambled, and sickly 
almost beyond discernment as to where her rags 
and her festered flea-bitten flesh begins, the child 
is an orphan whose parents were killed in our bomb- 
ings. She sleeps in alleys where human excrement 
rots where it falls and lean, hungry dogs roam at 
night. During the daytime she takes her place in the 
town square where more fortunate people drop 
crumbs of bread and bits of unwanted oranges into 
her lap. She is a statistic you see in the raw, a unit 
of malnutrition that is not a number on a chart but 
a bundle of fear and starvation and filth and life. 


Conditions on the other side of the world 
are doubtless worse. Mr. George E. Adams, 
writing in Collier’s, describes China’s plight: 

I have seen a million people starve. I have seen 
people who were walking skeletons and others 
horribly swollen or disfigured from beriberi. I have 
seen children with eye infections derived from mal- 
nutrition, their eyes puffed out to the size of eggs 
and exuding pus in streams an inch wide down their 
cheeks. I have seen orphanages where the children 
died at the rate of 20 per day and homes where tlie 
still living but hopeless cases were placed in rooms 
already filled with dead awaiting burial. I have 
seen streets so full of dead that the authorities were 
unable to bury them fast enough. 
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After reading the above quotations look 
again at the front cover of September Missions 
with its picture of the homeless, destitute, 
starving Greek child. ‘‘No war in history has 
brought such horror to children,” writes Dr. 
Leslie B. Moss in Eyes Unafraid. “The plight 
of the children is a threat of evil for the future 
of the world. No world can be peaceful if it is 
founded on warped personalities.” That warn- 
ing should prompt all Americans, of every race, 
color, class or creed, to give utmost-generous 
support to legitimate relief causes that seek to 
ameliorate today’s global misery and agony. 
For the Christian, however, the argument for 
aid is basically more real and impelling. The 
image of God is in the life of every starving 
child and every suffering adult, friend or foe, 
white or yellow or black. All are objects of 
His affection, beneficiaries of His divine grace, 
people for whom Christ lived and died. 

This year’s World Emergency Forward Fund 
goal is $2,000,000. Included are immense relief 
projects as well as postwar reconstruction on 
mission fields and church extension projects in 
the United States. This all inclusive undertak- 
ing has hearty Baptist endorsement. (See pages 
564-565.) The total seems large, yet against the 
overwhelming need it is far too small. With the 
true spirit of self-denial motivating our re- 
sponse on SUNDAY oF SacriIFICE (December 
3rd), to raise this amount should be a quick 
and glorious achievement. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ A sIGNiFIcaANnt CuristMAs EVE ANNIVERSARY in 
American history will likely receive little recognition 
this year. Yet it is of international importance. The 
Treaty of Ghent which officially marked the end of 
the war of 1812 between Great Britain and the 
United States was signed on December 24, 1814. 
For 130 years the two nations have been at peace 
although that peace was jeopardized at times 
during the American Civil War when the British 
ran blockade runners into Southern ports, and again 
during President Cleveland’s administration in 1893 
in a dispute over the boundary between Venezuela 
and British Guiana. The Treaty of Ghent was im- 
plemented by the Rush-Bagot Treaty which ended 
all fortification on both sides of the boundary be- 
tween Canada and the United States. For both coun- 
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tries ships of war on the Great Lakes were limited to 
one. small ship each. Here was a triumph in dis- 
armament, a monument to the faith of its originators 
that all controversies between the people of the 
United States and the people of Canada would for- 
ever be settled by negotiation instead of by war. 
If the people of Europe had learned a similar 
lesson after the fall of Napoleon 130 years ago, that 
continent today would be an abode of peace and 
prosperity instead of a land of desolation and death. 


@ Tue peat or Dr. Wiuiu1am Temp.e, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, from a sudden heart attack 
on October 26th, removes one of Protestantism’s 
greatest leaders. He was to have been the first 
President of the World Council of Churches. Its 
formal organization still awaits its first assembly 
meeting after the war. Northern Baptists voted 
their own membership in the World Council five 


‘THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 116 
Tue Treasury Has a Stake IN iT 


GROUP of U. S. Senators, as reported by The 
American Business Men’s Research Founda- 
tion, were in conference with President Roosevelt’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., “I am going to do all I can to prevent prohibi- 
tion from happening again,” said the Secretary. 
“The Treasury has $900,000,000 at stake in the 
hard liquor industry.” To collect that huge sum in 
taxes from the traffic in hard liquor, the government 
permits nothing to interfere with the production and 
sale of whiskey. 

In the 11 years since repeal of prohibition, Ameri- 
can consumption of alcoholic beverages increased 
from 5.46 to 14.17 gallons per person. Of course the 
Secretary of the Treasury does everything he can to 
prevent the return of prohibition. 

Americans vigorously condemn the Japanese prac- 
tice of permitting and encouraging the sale and 
consumption of opium in the occupied areas of 
China. The opium is heavily taxed and the bigger its 
consumption the higher is the Japanese tax revenue. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in Japan could well 
say, “I am going to do all I can to prevent the return 
of opium prohibition in China.” 

Thus the Japanese Treasury has a stake in the 
opium traffic and the American Treasury has a stake 
in the liquor traffic. Just where is the difference? 
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years ago at their Convention in Los Angeles in 
1939. Dr. Temple visited the United States on an 
extended lecture and preaching tour in 1935-1936. 
At Indianapolis 3,000 American students at the 
Student Volunteer Convention (See Missions, Feb- 
ruary, 1736, page 100) listened with profound atten- 
tion to his four stimulating addresses on theology. 
At the World Conference on Faith and Order at 
Edinburgh in 1937 (See Missions, November, 1937, 
pages 530-538), he showed his masterly genius as a 
conference presiding officer and his strong advocacy 
of Christian unity and cooperation without surren- 
der or compromise of principle. In one of his last 
public utterances he confessed that he had changed 
his mind on the question of punishment of the Ger- 
man people for the crimes of naziism. In his judg- 
ment the relentless obliteration bombing of the 
German cities during the past two years had been 





The Great Century, by Krn- 
NETH §S. LATOURETTE, is the: 
sixth * volume in his monumental 
series of seven on A History of the 
Expansion of Christianity. This 
volume covers Northern Asia and 
Africa, an immense territory and 
a period of enormous missionary 
expansion. For example, India is 
assigned 149 pages and China 117 
pages. Each would make a book 
in itself, a substantial missionary 
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sufficient penal justice. Dr. Temple was an out- 
standing Christian scholar, a champion of humani- 
tarianism, and an apostle of both the individual and 
the social implications of the gospel. His death 
means an incalculable and well nigh irreparable loss 
to the cause of ecumenical Christianity. 


@ THE REELECTION or Presipent FRANKLIN 
D. RoosEvett to a fourth term makes no change 
in his status as the 3lst President of the United 
States and the 9th President to have been.a member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The other 22 
Presidents have included five Presbyterians, four 
Methodists, four Unitarians, two Dutch Reformed, 
one Disciple of Christ, one Quaker, one Congrega- 
tionalist, and one Baptist (Warren G. Harding). 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, were not church members. 





semble, are allotted only a few 
pages each. Nevertheless, the life 
significance of such missionary 
leaders is superbly sketched 
against the larger background of 
which they were essential parts. 
The story of Judson is admirably 
summarized, so is that of George 
‘Dana Boardman and of KoTha 
Byu, names cherished in the an- 
nals of Baptist foreign missions. 
Ably appraised also are the inter- 





history if printed separately. In 
order to get the whole story with- 
in one volume, even of 500 pages, 
the material had to be so com- 
pacted that great heroes like Ad- 
oniram Judaon, John E. Clough, 
William Carey, Hudson Taylor, 
Guido Verbeck, known and re- 
vered wherever Christians as- 





* Norge.—The five preceding volumes were 
reviewed in Missions as follows: Volume I in 
December, 1937, page 613; Volume II in No- 
vember, 1938, page 547; Volume III in Febru- 
ary, 1940, page 99; Volume IV in September, 
1941, page 418; and Volume V in June, 1943, 
page 355.— Eb. 


A Great Time 
To Be Altve 


A new book of twenty-five wartime 
sermons on Christianity. Here are 
expressed the same insight into peo- 
ple, the same diagnosis of our 
strength and weaknesses, the same 
wisdom for onal action that 
characterized bn Being @ Real Person. 
“Ie is a noble book, vividly and 
vitally in contact with the life situ- 
ation — the faith-situation — cre- 
ated by this ghastly war, practical 
in the highest sense, and it will be 
spiritually influential beyond our 





wer to estimate.’" — Joseph Fort 
ewton $2.00 





national situations and crises that 


* emerged during this momentous 


period, such as the European con- 
quest of Northern Africa, spheres 
of influence in China, the Pax 
Britannica in India, the several 
wars of conquest in Burma, the 
seizure of HongKong, the Boxer 
Uprising, the China-Japan and 
the Russia-Japan wars, all of 
which left their impact on and 
made their contribution to the 
expansion of Christianity. Each 
chapter closes with a comprehen- 
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sive analyses of the effect of 
Christianity on the environment 
and the effect of the environment 
on Christianity. The final chapter 
is a summary and an anticipation 
of the final volume which will deal 
with the period since 1914, an era 
of storms, wars, and revolutions 
that “shook the entire fabric of 
human life while civilization 
around the world was in a stage of 
violent transition.” Again Dr. La- 
tourette has displayed amazing 
talent for exhaustive research, 
painstaking accuracy, historical 
scholarship and refreshing liter- 
ary style. A prodigious amount of 
research has gone into this vol- 
ume as evidenced by 30 pages of 
bibliography, consultation of li- 
braries in several different parts 
of the world, and thousands of 
footnote citations of books, re- 
ports, and other documents as 
authorities. (Harper and Broth- 
ers; 502 pages and 5 maps; $4.00.) 
@@e@°e 

The Doctrine of the Trinity, 
by Leonarp Hopeson (Croall 
Lectures at New College, Edin- 
burgh, attempts to illuminate the 
doctrine by approaching it through 
the thought patterns of our own 
time. The contention is that. God 
revealed himself in the New Test- 
ament in Trinitarian forms. Trin- 
itarian theology springs from trin- 
itarian religion. Just as the human 
self is known to us in the three 
activities of thinking, feeling and 
willing, so the one God expresses 
himself as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. One series includes a 
lecture on “The Doctrine and 
Philosophy,” and another which 
expounds the three classical ex- 
positions of the doctrine by Augus- 
tine, Aquinas, and Calvin. The 
author’s contention is that the 
doctrine of the Trinity always has 
its origin in the practice of the 
Christian religion. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; 237 pages; $2.50.) 
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We cordially extend an Invitation to you w join the thousands of ministers who 
have found Tue Putrrr Book Cuvs jist made to order for them. 


Join today this book club d ally to 
Cres eee biage f eget ong ag Aa pare fhe 2h 
RG@SIGHM ship with — 


Mi A GREAT TIME TO 
IC /ATIVE BE ALIVE 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


eas Price $2.00 


Dr. Fosdick’ s latest work, “sermons on Christianity i in 
wartime,” ‘is a ‘collection of — ed since 


Pearl Harbor. As an expression of wartime pr yr ee one of Amato's 8 
most noted ministers, A GREAT TIME TO 1 BE VE will take its place 


among the great books of sermons of all time. 


ITI ERT ORO EO 





And Obtain FREE This Current Dividend of THe Pupit Book Crus: 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CREATIVE QUESTS 
By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


The brilliant work that is a clarion call, amid the confusion and contradiction 
of our time, to return to our proper goals. hp ee published for $2.00, 
it is offered free to new members o The Pulpit Boo k Club. 


YOU PAY ONLY.$2 FOR “A GREAT TIME TO BE ALIVE.” ... 
“CHRISTIANITY AND THE CREATIVE QUESTS” 
IS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


WHAT MEMBERSHIP IN THE FEATURES of the PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


BOOK CLUB INVOLVES 1. Fea are not required to buy any specific number of 
The thousands of ministers who belong to the at ayo tad — sok oe y none at all during 


the PULPIT BOOK CLUB have found 
the service of the club unique in the field 2. You receive one book absolutely free with each three 
of religious publishing. Through the principal selections of the Club that you purchase. 


wy tt 4 ae Se ert he Be For all other books pL from the Club, besides 
new books published that might be of the ja mmo gu selection you receive a 25% dividend in 
interest to hom and through the book 

dividend > they . oa substantial o, You receive, each month, without cost to R ey 
savings in fan books it Book Club Bulletin, with reviews , x intet 
through the PULPIT BOOK ‘CLUB. s published of interest to the minister. 

Tapp teetndocnie tq tomy yt Speed “mene tS ws ase ee 
the large membershi t their rat 

Club and the saving “hat Sy << made in value to the minister. 

the purchase of the books by the Club. §. You have the privilege of returning for full credit, 
This saving is passed on to the members within 10 days, any books that you receive from the Club. 


in the form of the free book dividends. G. Forms are provided, with each month’s Bulletin, 


Club gned which you may use to indicate that you want no book 
pee re eS uh veo Cute hg at all sent to you, or that you wish another book instead 


sands of ministers throughout the nation °F of in addition to the principal 


who have availed themselves of the facili- . 
ties of f the oe | have found it truly eee eee ee ere ia ee 7 
“enadlo to enley” Gee Ghcts Seek aeeee. THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please enroll my name in the PULPIT BOOK >. 

I am absolutely under no obligation to pu 
books if I do not choose to do so. You will send the 
BULLETIN each month and your principal selection 
unless I inform you to the contrary. I may substitute 
book of my own choice, or indicate that I want 
no book at all sent. And I reserve the right to return 
for full credit within 10 days any books that I purchase 
from the Club and & do not find satisfactory. For every 
three principal Ml ions that I purchase, I am to 


ve one ree. 
Please my oe LL A gus“t TIME 
TO BE AL fE by Fosd 


there are absolutely no obligations on 
your part. There are no minimum books 
that you must purchase, you may termi- 
nate your marred, wee vm at any time. You 
receive the dividends for books bought 
from us, books that you would no doubt 


buy anyway, without the benefit of free You are also to send me eG inhenity and the 
book dividends. Creative ** free 

Books are of the utmost importa: 

avail yourself of the facilities of the PL PUL- WOMB. occ cccsocccciscccouscccvces +s at ecscece 
PIT BOOK CLUB and you will not only \s 

be kept informed of the publication of ROBIE s 6 2 6 0.6 06006000 b gee Coceccessccccese 


the most important books in the field of 
pon en but you will make substantial 
purchasing them. 
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With Christ in a Shell Hole, 
by C. Gorpon BrownvilLe, 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, and an ex-soldier of World 
War I, is a collection of nine 
evangelistic sermons, prepared 
and preached with service men 
and service women in mind. Dr. 
Brownville, decorated by Presi- 
dent Wilson with the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, gassed, 
and hospitalized, calls upon his 
experiences only to demonstrate 
the imperativeness of Christ in 
the life of a member of the Armed 
Forces of the nation. This is a 
book that will be widely read and 
bless multitudes of service per- 
sonnel. (Zondervan; 139 pages; 
$1.50.) 

€ @ @ 


What a Man Can Believe, by 
James D. Smart, a Canadian 
Presbyterian clergyman, is a book 
for laymen. The purpose of the 
author is “to show what faith 
means in the terms of Scriptures, 
that thereby the common man 












The heroic and inspiring story 
of an American missionary 


by GORDON S. SEAGRAVE 


hin book will work miracles of under- 
standing . . . more fascinating than any fiction 
ever could be. . . . A tall, glorious milestone in 
missionary literature.” — Christian Herald. 


“If you hunger for reports of the war straight 
from the front lines; if you thrill to tales of 
adventure; if you are interested in the work 
of Christian missions; if you enjoy auto- 
biography from the pen of a truly great man; 
then here is your book.” — The Review and 
Expositor. 


**An authoritative hero tale of both missions 
and war.” — Christian Century. 


With many illustrations. $3.00 
W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 








may see more clearly the line 
between a true and a false faith, 





and be recalled out of his super- faith.” Pertinent doctrinal sub- ing,” etc., are discussed. (West- 
ficial religiousness or irreligious- jects, such as “The Holy Spirit, minster; 247 pages; $2.00.) 


ness into a living and fruitful The Word of God, Life Everlast- 


(Continued on page 596) 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


EVENTUALLY WHEN MADMEN GAIN HIGH PLACES in 
one country and stupid men in another country, the 
little men who do the fighting and the dying will 
remember.— Foster Hailey. 
ae 

FREELY DO WE DISTRIBUTE CIGARETTES and en- 
tertainment to our soldiers overseas, but we have 
not made it clear for what they are fighting.— 
Harold P. Marley, quoted in The Protestant. 


& 


* 

WHAT MANKIND DESPERATELY NEEDS is justice, 
mercy, and truth; but what mankind is offered is 
ugly stained glass windows, a holy tone, and a col- 
lection plate full of dimes.—U. S. Army Chaplain 
David E. Trueblood, quoted in Time. 


Our woRLD needs more emphasis on the rights 
of man and less on the existence of minorities.— 


Rabbi Hillel Silver. 
% 
KEEPING THE PEACE has become one of the 
primitive and permanent conditions of living, co- 
equal with the primitive necessity of food, clothing 
and shelter.—President Isaiah Bowman. 
& 
Ir Is A TRAVESTY OF HISTORY to say that the 
United States was forced into the war.—Oliver 
Lyttelton, British Cabinet Minister. (Notr.— 
America was certainly “forced” into the war on 
December 7, 1941,‘but in a larger sense America 
was in the war long before Pearl Harbor.—Eb.) 
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The Enlarging Circle 


of Relief in Asia 


China relief must now be expanded to include 


other lands and areas in Asia ravaged by war 








The circle of relief that originally included only China 
has widened and now includes other areas in Asia 


VER since our first World 
Emergency Fund was begun 

in 1941, funds from it have been 
allocated to the Church Commit- 
tee for China Relief, the Protest- 
ant church special agency for 
bringing relief to war-stricken 
China. The Church Committee 
recently changed its name to the 
Church Committee for Relief in 
Asia and has increased the scope 
of its work to include India, Burma, 
the Philippines, Dutch East In- 
dies, Malaya, and Thailand. In 
India and parts of Burma there is 
already great need for assistance 


for war-dislocated people, and 
there will be urgent appeals from 
the other countries as soon as they 
are liberated. Appropriations from 
the Emergency Needs Division of 
this year’s World Emergency For- 
ward Fund will help support the 
work of the Church Committee 
for Relief in Asia. 


Russian Kits 
and Clothing Relief 


Incomplete reports at the end 
of September showed that about 
25,000 Household Kits had been 
sent to Russia by Northern Bap- 
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tists. The actual number sent was 
probably somewhat larger. Each 
state was assigned a goal. When 
added together the state goals 
make a total goal for Northern 
Baptists of 52,000 kits. As the 
project was scheduled to continue 
until mid-November, there was 
every expectation that the over- 
all goal would be reached. 

Church letters indicated coop- 
eration in the September effort 
to collect used clothing for the 
United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. In 
some cities, this was an interde- 
nominational project, with local 
Councils of Churches handling the 
collection. 

Baptist women are also plan- 
ning for a later collection of used 
clothing which will be sent. to 
Europe under Northern Baptist 
auspices. 


Green Lake 
Fellowship Bonds 


Baptist laymen are now raising 
the $225,000 still due on the pur- 
chase price of the Baptist Assem- 
bly property at Green Lake, Wis. 
They are deferring their intensive 
campaign until after the Sunday 
of Sacrifice, so that the attention 
of the entire denomination may 
be focused this month on the 
World Emergency Forward Fund. 

In January the laymen plan to 
launch a vigorous campaign to 
raise the required amount. Sub- 
scriptions of Fellowship Bonds 
will be welcomed from every 
source. Each bond represents a 
gift to the Baptist Assembly. 
Bonds are issued in eight denomi- 
nations with special names at- 
tached to each, as follows: Founder 
—$1,000; Patron—%500; Charter 
Donor—%100; Sponsor—$50; Ben- 
efactor—$25; Associate—$10; Sub- 
scriber—$5; Contributor—$1. 

Bonds will be issued to individ- 
uals and organizations. In every 
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The Great Commission Team in 

Iowa, State Secretary Benjamin 

Ward, Missionary Bengt Anderson, 

Representative H. E. Hinton of the 
M & M Board 


local church, a key man with his 
own committee will be responsible 
to the state layman chairman for 
all promotion, cooperation, and 
direction. The state chairman is 
responsible to the area chairman, 
who is responsible to the general 
Committee of Fifteen of the Na- 
tional Council of Northern Bap- 
tist Men. Local churches are 
asked to set their own goals. An 
honor roll will be furnished to 
each church for inscribing the 
names of donors. 

The laymen’s plans include set- 
ting aside some special day, be- 
fore January $1, as Green Lake 
Day, also a series of over 100 
laymen’s dinner .gatherings dur- 
ing January. The new Green Lake 
film will be shown, making more 
real and convincing the beauty 
and opportunity of Green Lake. 
The laymen hope that the entire 
amount can be raised by the end 
of January. 


Baptists on the Air 


Secretary Benjamin P. Browne, 
of the Pennsylvania Baptist Con- 
vention, will be the speaker on 
Columbia Broadcasting Company’s 
Church of the Air on Sunday, De- 
cember 3, on the Columbia net- 
work, from 10 to 10:30 am, 


E.W.T. This is the Sunday of 
Sacrifice for Northern Baptists. 
On January 7, Mrs. Leslie E. 
Swain, President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention will speak. 


More Echoes From 
Great Commission Sessions 


Northern Baptists throughout 
the country are responding well 
to the Great Commission Pro- 
gram, which is being put on in 
the various associational meet- 
ings. The fall series ended on De- 
cember 1 in Pennsylvania. The 
new series will begin on January 2, 
in New Jersey. Here are some 
comments on the plan as it has 
worked out in the fall meetings: 


At the Great Commission Sessions 
in our five Fall Associations, attend- 
ance was larger than usual. In one of 
the smaller Associations held in a 
country church the attendance ex- 
ceeded 100. In one Association a 
young people’s supper had an at- 
tendance of 88. We were delighted 
with Rev. Veldon Patten. He-has a 
most pleasing personality and pre- 
sents his work most effectively. Mr. 
Sterling Beath was with us two days 
and he has a stirring message. Of 
course, Dr. Cooper was exceedingly 
popular. He handled the charts in his 
own way and there was not a dull 
moment during his presentation.— 
R. L. Chappell, New Hampshire. 

I found the chart and the notebook 
a very useful means by which to stress 
the denominational work and pro- 
gram. Many people spoke of their ap- 
proval of this method. Some said they 
did not look forward to this kind of a 
presentation with too much enthusi- 
asm until they saw and heard.—Roy 
W. Hodges, North Dakota. 

The Great Commission Sessions for 
our associations were wonderful. Peo- 
ple said they learned more in one 
afternoon about Baptist work than 
they had ever known before.—John 
L. Barton, South Dakota. 

The Quiz Time program went over 
very helpfully and very enjoyably in 
Nebraska. Folks everywhere were in- 
terested. Dr. Park offered each Associ- 
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ation a prize for the highest score. 
That added zest to the contest. I 
urged that those participating write 
in right answers when they graded 
their papers so that it was highly 
educational.—_W. A. Shank, denomi- 
national representative in Nebraska. 


New Leaflets 


Two new leaflets have just been 
published. A Dollar Well Spent 
shows the proposed distribution 
of dollars contributed to the 1944— 
45 Unified Missionary Budget. 
A graph shows a dollar coin di- 
vided into proportionate sections, 
each section representing the per- 
centage of the budget which goes 
to the purpose indicated. 

Our Threefold Task, gives the 
figures on the total financial pro- 
gram for the year, including Part 
I, the Unified Missionary Budget; 
Part Il, the World Emergency 
Forward Fund; and Part III, the 
Green Lake Assembly. The amount 
for each subdivision under Part 
I and Part II is shown. 

A copy of A Dollar Well Spent 
will be included in this year’s 
Every Member Enlistment packet, 
but additional copies as well as 
copies of Our Threefold Task, may 
be secured without charge from 
state convention offices. 





en eek SF os, 


Assembling for the Great Commis- 
sion sessions in Cobbs Creek, West 
Virginia 
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From Blackout to Light 


In Baptist Education 


Because of its magnificent success now being achieved, 
the New Development Program is hailed as the greatest 





le THE fall of 1939, after Europe had again been 
plunged into war, Baptists were fearful as to 
what would happen to Baptist educational institu- 
tions if war should come to America. The so-called 
“‘Black-out Report” of an educational commission, 
presented to the Northern Baptist Convention in 
1940 at Atlantic City, thoroughly justified those 
fears. It revealed that unless drastic action was 
taken in their behalf, some institutions which had 
been most useful to the denomination would not 
survive wartime hardships. In the light of these 
studies and on the recommendation of the presi- 
dents of the schools, colleges and seminaries, the 
Convention at Wichita, Kansas in 1941 voted to 
give the right-of-way to the Board of Education 
from January 1, 1942 to April 30, 1945 for its New 
Development Program. 

The first 16 months of the Program was devoted 
chiefly to surveys and a vigorous publicity cam- 
paign. The intensive phase of the Program began 


This is not an air raid disaster but the result of the fire at Ricker Institute 





unifying force in the history of the Board of Education 


By WitBour E. SaunDERS 


on May 1, 1948. Several Baptist schools, colleges 
and seminaries launched fund-raising campaigns to 
meet a variety of needs such as debt reduction, new 
dormitories, chapels, libraries, remodeling and re- 
construction programs, and endowments for schol- 
arships and lectureships. By November 1, 1948, 
new funds were reported totaling $844,185. By Jan- 
uary 15, 1944, the presidents of 29 Baptist educa- 
tional institutions reported new funds received as 
the result of the New Development Program total- 
ing $1,618,051. Their reports indicated that near- 
ly all campaigns had gained unexpected momentum 
and that this truly was a good time to go to their 
friends for needed improvements. For one prominent 
Baptist university a debt reduction campaign for 
$250,000 was recommended. The university exceeded 
that goal by $50,000, and was successful in raising an- 
other fund of $90,000 to provide a new dormitory. 
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The Peddie School at Highstown, N. J., aimed 
to raise $250,000 with which to erect a new physical 
education building. Headmaster Wilbour E. Saund- 
ers encountered considerable skepticism at the out- 
set, but by mid-summer gifts totaled $260,000 for 
the gymnasium and $85,000 to reconstruct the old 
“gym” into a beautiful chapel. Its exterior re- 
sembles a chapel more than it does a gymnasium. 

By May 1, 1944, the end of the first year of in- 
tensive activity, the 32 campaigning schools, col- 
leges and seminaries were substantially over the 
two million mark, the New Development Program 
funds amounting to $2,104,676.09. The heads of 
several Baptist colleges and seminaries were out- 
spoken in their praise of what the Board of Edu- 
cation’s Program had done for them. 

At Houlton, Maine, for example, is Ricker Classi- 
cal Institute and Junior College, a 97-year-old co- 
educational school which is the only institution of 
its kind in an area of northern Maine larger than 
the State of Connecticut. It launched a campaign 
for $125,000 to provide a new building with combi- 
nation gymnasium and auditorium and certain 
instruction facilities. Wording Hall, main class- 
room and administration building which housed an 
obsolete gymnasium was then to be remodeled as 


BELOW: A Maine farmer 
nails a sign to his fence 
indicating that the pota- 
toes that will be gathered 
from this acre will be sold 
and the proceeds contrib- 
uted to the $300,000 cam- 
paign of Ricker Classical 
Institute and Junior 
College 
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science laboratories. On the night of March 23, 1944 
came Holton’s big fire and Wording Hall was a 
total loss. Then the campaign really got started! 
The Board of Trustees raised the goal to $300,000. 
Pledges began pouring in to help the school meet 
its worst crisis in history. Aroostook County, Maine, ~ 
where Ricker is located, is a great potato growing 
section, sometimes referred to as “the potato em- 





ABOVE: Architect's sketch 
- of the new proposed chapel 
for the Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in 
Chicago. LEFT: Rev. Fred- 
erick Allen, Mrs. George 
W. Hamlin, K. N. Smith, 
F. Miller Wright, Keuka 
College trustees, examin- 
ing plans for expansion 


pire of America.”” Many potato farmers throughout 
Aroostook nailed signs to fence posts reading, 
“This Acre of Spuds Will Help Rebuild Ricker.” 
To date Ricker had raised $101,000. 

Another example is Sioux Falls College in South 
Dakota which in the past ten years had helped to 
train 67 ministers and 13 missionaries. All this 
seemed doomed to end 18 months ago when a finan- 
cial crisis made it seem inevitable that this 62-year- 
old Baptist institution would have to close its doors. 
The Board of Education’s survey showed that the 
Baptists of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Iowa still wanted a four-year Bap- 
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tist college, and that the school’s friends in Sioux 
Falls and the Baptists of the Five-State Area could 
be relied upon to support a campaign for $140,000. 
This amount would enable Sioux Falls College to 
stabilize its finances, conduct a vigorous student 
recruitment program and reestablish the school as 
a four-year college by September, 1945. The cam- 
paign was launched last spring to continue through 
Deceinber. By April 11, Sioux Falls had raised 
$45,500. The school is already within comfortable 
reach of its goal. Dean Neil Pendleton charged with 
the responsibility of conducting the student re- 
cruitment drive, has achieved his goal of 125 stu- 
dents for the current school year. Indeed, the ad- 
ministration finds it possible now to operate as a 
four-year college, a year ahead of schedule. 

The combined goals of 10 of the 35 institutions 
participating actively in the New Development 
Program totals $2,500,000. These 10 include Ando- 
ver Newton, Berkeley Divinity School, Bucknell 
University, Central’ Seminary, Linfield College, 
Northern Seminary, Ottawa University, University 
of Redlands, Wayland Junior College and William 
Jewell College. They have already raised $1,418,- 
755.65, or 57% of their goal. 

At a meeting of the Association of Presidents of 
Baptist Schools, Colleges and Seminaries at Green 
Lake, June 27-30, Louis W. Robey, director of the 
Program reported that 33 institutions related to 
the Board of Education had requested fund-raising 
and public relations surveys, 11 colleges had or- 
ganized intensive student enrolment programs re- 
sulting in some instances in the setting of new 
records, 15 schools had followed survey recom- 
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Progress Chart 
New Development Program 
Baptist Board of Education 


Nov. 1, 1943 $ 844,185.64 
Jan. 15, 1944 = 1,618,051.77 
May 21, 1944 2, 104,676.09 


Sept. 15,1944 2,512,000.00 
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mendations in appointing skilled directors of public 
relations, 18 others were in the midst of campaigns 
to meet a variety of needs. Several presidents ex- 
pressed the belief that the New Development Pro- 
gram had served as the greatest unifying force in 
the history of the Board of Education. The Asso- 
ciation of Presidents voted unanimously to present 
to the Board of Education a resolution of appre- 
ciation. “$$,312,154,—and still going up!” This 
was the financial status on October 15. “There is 
every indication” said Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, 
“that the financial results of this comprehensive 
fund-raising and public relations program on behalf 
of our Baptist schools, colleges and seminaries will 
pass the $4,500,000 mark by April 30, 1945.” 

In addition to those phases of the Board of Edu- 
cation’s Program, considerable attention has been 
given to strengthening the 36 Baptist university 
pastorates which are maintained in conjunction 
with 76 state and independent colleges and uni- 
versities. Another major interest of the New De- 
velopment Program is the establishment of a large 
student loan and scholarship fund to be known as 
the Christian Emphasis Fund. This project was 
inaugurated auspiciously at a dinner in New York 
City on May 1, 1944, when Mr. James L. Kraft of 
Chicago, chairman of the National Sponsoring 
Committee of the New Development Program, an- 
nounced that he and Mrs. Kraft would give the 
first $10,000 to the Christian Emphasis Fund. 

The main objective is to help thousands of ca- 
pable and consecrated Baptist youth train for Chris- 
tian leadership in the interest of a stronger church 
for tomorrow’s world. 














? Lie 


Dr. Donald Faulkner and Secretary Luther Wesley Smith reviewing recent 


progress of the New Development Program 
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Christmas 


Christmas Scripture 


For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which 
thou has prepared before the face of all peoples. 
—Luke 2:30. 

And his name shall be called . . . Prince of 
Peace. Of the increase of his government and of 
peace there shall be no end.—Isaiah 9:6-7. 


A Christmas Praper - 


TERNAL GOD who hast revealed Thy purpose 

in the Holy Child of Bethlehem, born under the 
shadow of the Cross, open our hearts to the joy that 
seeks us through pain. Deliver us from doubts and fears 
through faith in Him who is our ultimate victory. 
Where hate has been turned loose, renew in us the 
spirit of good will. May we welcome the Great Guest 
whose coming maketh all things new. Pour out Thy 
spirit upon all mankind, and grant that this Christmas 
may bring us nearer to a world ordered in Thy will 
which will be our peace. May the Christ who blessed 
the home in Nazareth and the home in Bethany bring 
to all homes at this Christmastide good cheer and good 
courage. Where there is longing for the return of loved 
ones, may His presence be refuge and strength. To 
men and women in the service, grant memories that 
bless. May something of the glory that shone round 
about the Shepherds in their watch by night give glow 
and hope to their hearts. Regard all Thy children, 
O Heart of Love, in their need, and lead us in the way 
everlasting. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 
—Rocer T. Noog, in A Christmas Devotion, World 
Alliance for International Friendship. 


Christmas Thoughts 


PEACE AND GOOD WILL can never be separated. It 
* is by enemies becoming friends that peace is estab- 
lished. And that is a miracle that can be performed 
by Him whose birth we celebrate at Christmas.— 
The Baptist Missionary Herald, London, England. 


<> 

EVEN IN TIME OF waR, Christmas is still Christ- 
mas. Even in time of war our Lord comes gladly into 
the hearts and souls of all who love Him, white or 
black, at home or abroad, in the United Nations or 
in the occupied countries, or in the lands of our 
enemies. War cannot shut the Christ child out. Only 
our own sin can do that.—The Living Church. 


WHEN A STAR SHONE OVER BETHLEHEM, when 
Wise Men and humble shepherds knelt by a manger 
crib, when a song was heard in the Syrian night, 
these were the tokens that a Savior had come, to 
be to all mankind an Everlasting Light, a Prince of 
Peace, a Shining Hope. Nothing in the long gray 
centuries has annulled the message and meaning 
of our Christmas faith. It remains the Hope of the 

, world and the Peace of the human heart.—Davip 
K. Barnwe tt in The Calendar of the First Baptist 
Church, Summit, N. J. 

EACH GENERATION GAINS through its historical 
experiences a fresh understanding of the meaning of 
Christmas. The claim of Christ to be the Light of 
the world has an enhanced significance when seen 
in relation to our present situation. In proportion 
to our awareness of what is at stake in the question 
whether force or goodness is to be the ultimate 
controlling influence in human affairs, we shall 
understand the vastness of the difference which it 
makes that in the actual texture of history the es- 
sential meaning of the universe should have been 
spoken forth in a human life wholly surrendered to 
the service of truth, goodness, and love—that the 
Worp should have become Fiesu.—J. H. OLpHAM 
in The Christian News Letter of London. 


Who Are the Wise Men? 
By B. Y. WiLitiaMs 


Who were the Wise Men in the long ago? 

Not Herod, fearful lest he lose his throne; 

Not Pharisees too proud to claim their own; 
Not priests or scribes whose province was to know; 
Not money-changers running to and fro; 

But three who traveled, weary and alone, 

With dauntless faith, because before them shone 
The Star that led them to a manger low. 


Who are the Wise Men, now, when all is told? 
Not men of science; not the great and strong; 
Not those who wear a kingly diadem; 

Not those whose eager hands pile high the gold; 
But those amid the tumult and the throng 

Who follow still the Star of Bethlehem 


From Christ dnd the Fine Arts, by CYNTHIA 
Part Mavs, published by Harper & Brothers 
and used by special permission of the author 
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WOMEN - OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Christmas Lights Aglow Everywhere 


The charm and beauty and the spiritual significance 
of Christmas celebration: on Baptist mission fields 


OW beautiful are the 
lights associated with 
Christmas! The yellow flick- 


ering of candlelight, the iridescent 
glitter of Christmas tree lights, 
and the soft glow of blue and 
orange lights from flaming yule 
logs! Especially do we appreciate 
the light of wonder that beams 
from little children’s faces! 

How illuminated are the hearts 
of those who have really come to 
understand the true meaning of 
Christmas—that God gave His 
Son to us on that hushed starry 
night when the Christ-child came 
to earth. 

How heartwarming are the 
lights radiating from our mission 
fields! If it were possible to have 
an imaginary kaleidoscope, its 
colored pieces made from bits of 
Christmas scenes from overseas, 
it would bring to us, as we moved 
it, pictures of varied beauty and 
light. 

Here is a Christmas tree that 
the Chinese church workers in 
Chengtu, West China, have dec- 
orated in a novel and lovely fash- 
ion. It stands shimmering with its 
golden globes. The pulp has been 
removed from tangerines, and 
small plant fiber wicks and a little 
oil put in its place. The tree lights 
are more than decorations, they 
are symbols of the inclusion of 
Christ into the Chinese daily life. 
The meal of mian is appropriate; 
for mian, similar to our spaghetti, 
is always eaten at birthday feasts, 
and now for the birthday of the 
King of Kings. 





By Etsre A. Everetr 





Merry Christmas in Chinese 
characters 


To another mission station in 
China on Christmas Eve comes a 
group of 100 blind children ac- 
companied by their teachers. They 
crowd into the two rooms of the 
mission home and sit on the 
floor. One’s heart is touched at 
sight of these little folks shut 
away in the dark. They sing car- 
ols. It is as if a door were sud- 
denly opened into some world of 
light unseen before. They triumph 
over.their physical darkness when 
they have within them this inner 
light. 

Turning to Gauhati, Assam, 
service men are enjoying Christ- 
mas at the canteen in the atmos- 
phere of home. The ham and plum 





pudding order failed, and so here 
are missionaries and Indian cooks 
hustling mutton chops and mince 
tarts in as substitutes.. Just like 
home! The one remaining tin of 
American popcorn, popped and 
strung, now decorates the canteen 
tree. Over 200 men have paid for 
their tickets and sit chatting hap- 
pily. The boys sang carols last 
night and some of them enjoyed 
the breakfast of pancakes, scram- 
bled eggs and bacon at the “medi- 
cal” bungalow, while the first fire 
of the season crackled in the 
fireplace. 

A small dinner at the teacher’s 
bungalow is for 10 women and 13 
men, all Americans but two. Fowl 
and dehydrated cranberries set up 
an aroma of Christmas. A musical 
lieutenant leads the singing and 
no one wants to go home. Sports 
on Monday will finish the celebra- 
tions. No sirens! no earthquakes 
this year! 

Soldiers are accepted as part of 
the big mission family at Jorhat, 
Assam, where there has been a 
destructive earthquake not long 
ago. After the crowded morning 
service sports are in progress in 
this open space and over there 
people are cooking flat native 
cakes, dahl and potato curry — 
enough for several hundred peo- 
ple. Tea is ser ed in small cups 
that look like tiny flower pots. 
Cakes and curry are served on 
banana leaves. Soldiers also join 
in the carols sung around the out- 
of-doors lighted Christmas tree 
as evening comes on. 

In South India, an hour before 
sunset, a candlelight Christmas 
service is beginning. The women 
dressed in white come to the 
church bringing their little clay 
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oil lamps. They sit on the floor in 
a circle and each takes part. The 
theme is Licut and the Bible verses 
include references to light in both 
the Old and New Testaments, be- 
ginning with God’s statement, 
“Let there be light” and ending 
with Jesus’ statement, “I am the 
light of the world.” As each comes 
away with her own lamp lighted 
she gives a memory verse about 
light and leaves an offering for 
suffering China, “Light for China.” 
Then into the darkness goes each 
one with her little lamp twinkling 
like a star. 

On Christmas morning in Banza 
Manteke, Belgian Congo, 27 boys 
and girls are baptized. One of 
them is a 15-year-old Belgian 
girl. The service and communion 
follow. Five Belgians, one Dutch- 
man and others had dinner at the 
mission bungalow. In the after- 
noon 25 people are dressed for the 
pageant, a program entirely pre- 
pared by Remy Malutama, the 
head teacher. The church is decor- 
ated with palms and flowers and 
the many white visitors say they 
would not think it possible that 
the natives could give such a fine 
program. The old Christmas fa- 
vorites are sung again in French, 
Dutch and English, and one of the 
men, a Catholic, is glad for 
“ Adeste Fideles” and some others 
that he knows. The Congo is 
humbly thankful for a peaceful 
Christmas when Belgian and 
Dutch families and soldiers are 
suffering. 

A turn of our imaginary kaleid- 
oscope takes us quickly from one 
White Christmas to another on 
various fields. First, in Gauhati, 
Assam, gifts are coming in for 
the poor while the service goes on 
in six languages! Indian soldiers 
are among the 500 crowded into 
the little church. In Sona Bata, 
Belgian Congo, it is a real White 
Christmas, too, for no White 


Cross boxes could be shipped to 
this part of Africa over a long 
period, nor could any other gifts 
from American friends reach them. 
Instead, the emphasis is placed 
this Christmas on their own offer- 
ing for their poor. In Nellore, 
South India, the gifts are sent to 
our mission stations in Bengal for 
relief of famine sufferers. It must 
be a White Christmas in China, 
too, for due to inflation, everything 
has skyrocketed in price with 
Christmas cards selling for $20 
apiece! 

How fitting it is to give oneself 
to God on Christmas Day! In 
Tura, Assam, on Christmas morn- 
ing five young Garos are baptized 





* * 


The Centerpiece 
of the Human Race 


By Puitiies Brooks 


_JERE is a man who was 
# born in an obscure vil- 
lage. He never wrote a book. 
He never held an office. He 
never went to college. He 
never traveled 200 miles from 
the place where He was born. 
He never did one of the 
things that usually accom- 
pany greatness. Nineteen 
wide centuries have come and 
gone. Today He is the cen- 
terpiece of the human race 
and the leader of the column 
of progress. I am far within 
the mark when I say that all 
the armies that ever marched, 
and. all the navies that ever 
were built, and all the parlia- 
ments that ever sat, and all 
the kings that ever reigned, 
put together, have not af- 
fected the life of man upon 
this earth as powerfully as 
has that one solitary life. 
* 


” 
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in the pool between the mission- 
ary’s home and the church. They 
then join with the other church 
members in the Christmas service 
which concludes with the com- 
memoration of the Lord’s supper. 
In many missions, school children 
follow their Lord in baptism at 
this season. 

Christmas observance often ex- 
tends throughout the week, cul- 
minating in a Watch Night serv- 
ice. There is singing, a sermon, 
prayer, and quiet meditation in 
preparation for beginning the 
New Year. Here is an interesting 
sight. At the suggestion of the 
people themselves New Year’s 
Day is turned into a Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. The members decorate 
their church with native prod- 
ucts, such as pineapples, bananas, 
coconuts, and many . vegetables 
which are brought to be sold for 
the church treasury. The service 
centers around the dedication of 
the gifts and the sermon empha- 
sizes the need for reconsecration 
on the part of each member. 

Such pictures are like a sudden 
burst of Christmas sunshine and 
reveal the deep consecration that, 
like a golden thread, runs through 
the warp and woof of the Chris- 
tian enterprise. What is choicest 
and best for these foreign ambas- 
sadors and for all of every race lies 
in the experience of worship and 
the intangible things of the spirit. 


~ In West China a Bible woman in 


her Christmas message tell the 
women about Christian women in 
America “who are working for 
the same thing you are.” The Chi- 
nese are strengthened by knowing 
they are a part of a great whole 
and the world becomes more nearly 
one. Non-Christian boys in Chengtu 
meet in the missionary’s home for 
a talk on the significance of Christ- 
mas. One says, “I am now begin- 
ning to understand what makes 
(Continued on page 594) 
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Came to Alaska 


TIDINGS 


The South Pole Santa Claus 










How children in the Kodiak Baptist Children’s Home 
celebrated Christmas with the U. S. Army and Navy 





Pramas ARLY Christmas 


¥ morning two big 
i iD U. S. Army trucks 
¥ enh churned up the icy 
<EXEKSSS hill at the Kodiak 
Baptist Children’s Home—with 
all six wheels pulling. By nine 
o'clock a happy crowd of 31 
children and missionaries were 
packed into the trucks and on 
their way to the fort. We were 
welcomed in one of the recreation 
rooms, named for the late Mrs. 
Erskine of Kodiak, who was a 
friend of the mission for many 
years. The Christmas service at 
Victory Chapel was our first ap- 
pointment. Here the girls’ choir 
and the children’s trio sang sev- 
eral numbers. Following the wor- 
ship period all returned to the 
recreation room where we were 
organized for a tour of the wards. 
In all but the isolation wards we 
were permitted to sing carols to 





Christmas in the Baptist Church at Kodiak, Alaska 


By Joun S. WINTER 


those who were convalescing. The 
group found singing easy, for 
practically the entire traveling 
time from the mission to the fort 
was spent in singing carols. 

Turkey with all the trimmings 
delighted the soldiers as well as 
the mission family as we ate in 
one of the mess -halls. Following 
the Christmas dinner the tour of 
the wards was continued until all 
in the hospital unit had heard 
carols sung either in the ward 
or from the hall. A welcome rest 
in the recreation room occupied 
our time until three o’clock when 
a bus came to take the group to 
the Naval Base. We went directly 
to the spacious theatre-audito- 
rium, which was well filled with 
sailors. A beautifully decorated 
Christmas tree occupied the cen- 
ter of the room. 
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Captain McDade, comman- 
dant of this naval establishment, 
acted for Santa Claus, taking 
gifts from the tree and calling 
each child by name. The children 
were thrilled to make the long 
walk to the middle of the audi- 
torium to receive their gifts, and 
each child received two. Here the 
girls sang more carols, to the 
great delight of the men. 

Shortly after five o’clock we 
were taken to the Navy dining- 
hall, where, for naught but lack 
of room inside, all ate less than 
had been eaten at noon. Follow- 
ing that meal we returned to the 
auditorium where the Christmas 
service was conducted for the 
sailors by one of their chaplains. 
It was a delightful program, en- 
riched by a chorus of service men 
who sang several beautiful num- 
bers, including the famous “ Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” from Handel’s 
Messiah. 

By seven in the evening we 
were on our way back to the 
Army Base, where we were enter- 
tained by a band concert and 
Christmas tree with Santa Claus 
presiding. This time we were 
in the sergeants’ spacious club 
building. The band played Christ- 
mas selections, and thrilled us 
again with the “Hallelujah Cho- 
rus.” Then came Santa Claus. 
This program, incidentally, was 
broadcast over the local station. 
The radio announcer interviewed 
Santa briefly. As he came to the 
microphone, bells ringing mer- 
rily, Santa said in a deep southern 
drawl, “‘Merrah Chris-mas, you 
all.” That was too much. The an- 
nouncer said, as everyone laughed, 
“Why Santa, I thought you 
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came from the North Pole, and 
here you talk like a southerner.” 
Santa floundered for a moment, 
but was soon on the beam, and 
found the range. He offered as 
rejoinder, still in his drawl, “‘ Well, 
you see, there has been a terrible 
rush this year, so we’ve had to 
work in shifts. I’m the South 
Pole Santa.” It was nearly a min- 
ute before the crowd regained its 
composure. 

At nine o’clock we were loaded 
into the big trucks again for the 
homeward journey. All were tired 
when they tumbled into bed, but 
the memory of a wonderful day 
will remain. 


The White-Haired Lady 
of the Rankin Center 


By Evsert R. TINGLEY 


The completion of 20 years of 
adventurous Christian leadership 
in the crowded, cosmopolitan in- 
dustrial community of Rankin, 
Pennsylvania, was observed this 
year in an Anniversary celebra- 
tion for both Miss Marchie M. 
Hines and the Rankin Christian 
Center in which she has found her 
setting as a staff member. Miss 
Hines came to Rankin as an ap- 
pointee of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, in 
1924 after having served as a 
matron at the Kodiak, Alaska, 
Children’s Home. During the 
“Depression Years,” which af- 
fected the industrial community 
around the Center so directly, 
Miss Hines gave counsel, cloth- 
ing, baby layettes, food, citizen- 
ship coaching, and a multiform 
of other services to hundreds of 
desperate mothers—and fathers 
too. No one is more loved by 
Rankin’s people than the “ white- 
haired lady” of the Center. The 
women of the neighborhood met 
in her honor and collected a purse 
of $40 on her last birthday, $2 for 
each year of her service. 


Miss Hines has helped hun- 
dreds of foreign-born men and 
women achieve United States 
citizenship. Nine of these were 
particularly recognized in an “I 
Am an American” program. Hun- 
dreds of Rankin homes have been 
strengthened as mother or father 
have learned to read English to 
keep abreast of the thought and 
life of their children. 

The Well-Baby Clinic, oper- 
ated by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Health, is super- 
vised by Miss Hines. More than 
100 infants receive regular check- 
ups at this clinic. Some of the 
mothers who bring their babies 
to the clinic were among the 
infants served by Miss Hines in 
their Day Nursery days. 

Her understanding of the com- 
munity and its people grows out 
of a deep Christian love which has 
weathered the storms and cycles 
of the years. She has seen pros- 
perity for working people come, 
go, and return again. She has 
known the mothers, their chil- 
dren, and these children as moth- 
ers in their turn. She has seen the 
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Center building new, badly worn, 
and renewed again. Like seed, her 
strength and love have been sown 
in the Center’s field; and it has 
brought forth life in its season. 


Interracial Christmas 
in Detroit 

For the first time the Detroit 
Interracial Christmas Vesper Serv- 
ice was held in a Negro Baptist 
Church. The Second Baptist- is 
the largest Baptist church in 
Detroit, with a membership of 
8,800 and an auditorium capacity 
of over 2,000. It is a downtown 
church, but has been visited by 
very, very few white Baptists. 
The day started beautifully but 
a sudden blizzard came up just 
at the time most people were 
ready to leave home, so the at- 
tendance of 700 was a happy 
surprise. The audience was about 
equally divided between the races. 
There was no color line. People 
sat together, listened together 
and worshiped together. At least 
12 nationalities were represented. 
The scripture was read in eight 

(Continued on page 593) 





Miss Marchie M. Hines speaking at the 20th anniversary service in her 
honor at the Rankin Christian Center. On the platform are Attorney 
G. W. McClure and Mayor John Hardy 





Problems of Demobilization 


About 75,000 men are being de- 
mobilized each month. At the 
present time adjustment of in- 
dustry already has begun. The 
church has been planning for post- 
war activity, but the needs of 
these demobilized men provide an 
immediate demand of the church’s 
interest and activity. As we ap- 
proach the Christmas season, let 
us give thought to ways in which 
the home folk overseas and in dis- 
tant industrial centers may best 
be linked up with home and 
church and reintegrated in the 
home community. Demobilization 
bulletins appear every other month. 
They contain a summary of in- 
formation about government ac- 
tivity, significant community proj- 
ects, bibliographies on subjects 
related to demobilization, and in- 
formation regarding the activities 
that churches and individuals 
have initiated to bring their dis- 
tant home folk closer. These may 
be obtained from J. Gordon Cham- 
berlin, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn., 50¢ a year. Two helpful 
pamphlets are now ready: Pam- 
phlet 1, “Attitudes and Prob- 
lems,” 10¢; Pamphlet 2, “A Re- 
port on the Baltimore Conference,” 
20¢. Obtain from Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. To dis- 
cover what Baptists are doing 
write to Sec. Ernest Witham, 212 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


A Book for Men 


When the mayor of an Italian 
city was lynched, an Italian offi- 
cial said: ““We cannot have this; 
this is like the United States.” 
American soldiers are paying a 
terrible price to make the world 
free of racism and statism. We at 
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home have a responsibility to face 
the problems which test democ- 
racy here. Race and Rumors of 
Race, by Howarp W. Opvum, deals 
with the problem of race tensions 
in the United States, especially in 
the South. The author is a profes- 
sor in the University of North 
Carolina. He has drawn clear pic- 
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tures of the problems of race, es- 
pecially in relation to American 
Negroes. Not only are things be- 
ing done about the problem but he 
believes there that is a way forward 
that is compatible with democ- 
racy. If this be true how impor- 
tant it is that American Christians 
face the problem of race tension 
and work out a practical program 
to solve the problems through 
changed attitudes and activities. 
Men will find this book realistic 
and factual. It deserves considera- 
tion, for it will aid in the solution 
of the problems men face in their 
own committees. 


cA 
The National Missionary Reading Program 


CHRISTMAS EDITION 


A Book of Remembrance 1945.* 
Daily devotional missionary story 
and missionaries’ birthdays. Sum- 
mary of denominational information. 
25¢. 

Missions.* Baptist international 
magazine. Single subscription $1.25; 
clubs of five or more, each $1.00. 

The Secret Place.* Quarterly of daily 
devotional reading for the family. 
Booklet. One year, 30¢. 

Vision.* The 1945 January Book. 
A series of articles by outstanding 
Baptists, covering our national and 
international interests. 5¢. 

Whither the Tribes Go Up,* by 
Fiorence C. Means. Report on work 
of Northern Baptist Missions to 
American Indians. 25¢. 

Along Kingdom Highways.* Illus- 
trated annual report of Northern 
Baptist foreign mission work. 25¢. 

The Great Story. From the King 
James version of the Bible. Reproduc- 
tions of great masters. JH. $1.75. 

Chia and the Lambs, by MarGaRET 
Puetps. A nine-year-old Navajo girl 
starts her flock of sheep with two 
white lambs and one black one. J. 
$2.00. 





A Lovely Find, by Wii1tam A. 
Knicut. Charming story of Bethle- 
hem. A-Y. 50¢. 

Time for Each Other, by MARGARET 
Lee Runseckx. Winsome story of 
family life, effectively including father 
overseas. A-Y. $2.00. 

Anna and the King of Siam, by 
Margaret Lanpon. Revolution in 
culture due to a Christian teacher. 
A-Y. $3.75. 

Race and Rumors of Race, by 
Howarp W. Opom. A study of ten- 
sions and the way out. A-Y. $2.00. 

Giants of China, by Hetzna Kvo. 
12 biographies including Madame 
Chiang. Y-S. $3.00. 

Rising Above Color, by Puiuip H. 
Lorz. Living out theory. S. $1.50. 

The Church of Our Fathers, by 
Ro.tanp H. Barnton. Story of church 
history. Illustrated. S-JH. $3.00. 

Our India, by Minoo Masant. Did 
you know that? S-JH. $1.75. 

Children Link Hands.* Sixteen sto- 
ries by our Baptist missionaries about 
real boys and girls whom they ‘have 
brought to Jesus Christ. J-P. 50¢. 

When Children Worship. Five large 
colored pictures showing how children 
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of other lands worship. A story for 
each picture. J-P. 60¢. 

Sasha and the Samovar, by Lor- 
RAINE AND JERROLD Bem. A little 
Russian boy helps his family. P. $1.75. 

Children and Their Toys Around 
the World. Set of eight large colored 
pictures introducing our children to 
boys and girls of other countries. The 
set includes special Baptist stories 
and a sheet of suggestions to leaders. 
These attractive pictures might be 


Christmas Time Again! 


As I write it is still two months 
before Christmas, but when you 
read this it will be only one 
month until we celebrate that joy- 
ous day that Jesus Christ was 
born. A month seems a long time 
while we are waiting for Santa 
Claus to come, but we can help 
make the days go quickly if we 
are busy at work for someone else. 

Again this year it is our privi- 
lege as boys and girls in the Bap- 
tist churches of America to send 
Christmas gifts to our American- 
Japanese friends in the relocation 
centers. Baptists have been given 
three centers to which their gifts 
may be sent: 


Christmas Gift Committee, 
Federated Christian Church, 
Minidoker Relocation Center, 
Hunt, Idaho 

Christmas Gift Committee, 
Christian Church, 

Unit 2, Block 211, 

Poston, Arizona 


Christmas Gift Committee, 
Tule Lake Center, 
Newell, California 


There are boys and girls from one 
to twelve for whom we are respon- 
sible. Here is a list of things you 
could send: Pencils, colored pen- 


used on a panel or bulletin board in 
child’s room. B. 60¢. 

Children and Their Homes Around 
the World. Set of eighf large colored 
pictures, showing some of the home 
festivals of other lands. These bright 
colored pictures might be hung on the 
wall of a child’s room. There is a set 
of stories to accompany them. B. 75¢. 

This Little Boy Went to Kinder- 
garten, by Extzn Pav. Story of a 
boy’s first day in school. This picture- 
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story book will help prepare a child 
for this exciting adventure. B. $1.25. 


* Counts 10 points on the Missionary Read- 
ing Program; other books count 5 points: 


These Americans of Japanese ancestry in one of the Relocation Centers 
are charming girls as well as talented violinists 


cils, crayons, painting sets, draw- 
ing paper, coloring books, cutout 
books, scrapbooks; games, such as 
checkers, chess, backgammon, Chi- 
nese checkers, etc. Puzzles of all 
kinds; sailing boats, model motor 
cars, airplanes; harmonicas and 
drums; stuffed toy animals, dolls, 
dresses for dolls, paper dolls and 


paper dresses to be cut out, paper 
doll houses, tin furniture sets, 
dish sets, all kinds of playhouse 
sets; tablets, notebooks and writ- 
ing paper, pads, colored paper, 
pencil sharpeners, erasers. 
Wouldn’t it be fun to have a 
Christmas tree a whole month 
early? Trim it with lights, pop- 
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corn and shiny- balls. Hang onto 
the branches all the lovely gifts 
you have brought for the boys and 
girls. After you have enjoyed the 
tree and the gifts pack them in a 
large, strong packing box. Be sure 
to send along pretty paper and 
ribbon so that each gift can be 
wrapped at the Center. You might 
write a letter to send along with 
the gifts, and if you have a teacher 
who has a camera maybe she will 
take your picture around the tree 
to send with the gifts. Do write 
and tell me all about your gifts. 
Be sure to send some. If we do 
not a lot of boys and girls will not 
have any Christmas! 
Your friend, 


Florence Stansbury 


FEstTIvAL OF INDIA 
Sarasati, the Goddess of Learning 
By Apa P. STeaRNs 


“Hooray! No school today 

India loves her boys and girls. 
The last baby is always the fam- 
ily pet and from his first cry is on 
his way to ruin from being spoiled 
until the next baby arrives and 
he has to begin, very suddenly, to 
find his place in family chores. 
Even the hundreds of gods of 
India did not forget the children. 
There is one day and one goddess 
set aside for smaller folk. 

Many of the gods and goddesses 
of India are not especially inter- 
esting to look at. Some really 
ugly and some just strange like 
the big elephant god, Ganesh. 
But there is one very lovely god- 
dess that is really beautiful in the 
finery they give her for her spe- 
cial day. She is very dainty as she 
sits jauntily in her carriage for 
her trip along the streets so that 
everyone may see her and do her 
honor. She is always pretty well 
braced for the ride on her cart, 
for after all, she is just a big doll 
and dolls have a way of being un- 
steady when left by themselves. 


9 
! 


Two little American girls of Japa- 
nese ancestry in one of the Reloca- 
tion Centers 


Schools are closed, books are 
put out of sight; the priest comes 
to the homes and gives the chil- 
dren instruction in the special 
worship of the day. Parents may 
or may not attend the offerings 
and chants. You see, Sarasati, 
the name of the. goddess, is the 
patron saint of learning and if 
you really have the faith you 
should in her help to all school 
children, you will put away your 
books and by doing a proper 
worship to her on this day, trust 
her to see you through your ex- 
aminations for the next year. She 
would be quite humiliated if she 
should find you trusting to hours 
of study and your own brain and 
leave her quite out of it. 

The children on the day before 
the holiday take the dust from the 
feet of their teachers, salaam and 
bow and pay them special honor. 
Teachers are one of the most 
highly respected groups of people 
in the country and books are loved 
as the symbol of the learning 
they all want so badly. If a boy 
accidentally touches a book on 
the mat on the floor with his foot 
as he walks past on the way to his 
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seat on the mat, he quickly stoops 
to pick it up, place his lips on it, 
put it down again while the whole 
line behind him waits until he 
finishes this little ceremony. Chris- 
tian children are especially care- 
ful of the Bible and their hymn 
books. Missionaries often think 
of some Sunday school children 
they have taught who thought 
lightly of their books at church. 
That is surely one lesson Indian 
boys and girls could teach us. 

The day is one of feasting and 
good time but there is a feeling 
of reverence too among the 
children who are quite “proper.” 
The missionaries take advantage 
of the holiday from school to 
go to the homes on a day when 
mothers and children will all 
be at home. They know the hour 
of the day when the goddess 
takes her ride and get their call- 
ing in before or after that hilar- 
ious event. Sarasati keeps right 
on smiling even though she knows 
she is not taken very seriously 
any more. She is mostly useful as 
an excuse for another festival in 
Hindu homes. The children come 
to school ready to do the best 
the next day because they know 
too that only when they work and 
work hard are examinations passed. 
They know too that no daily 
grades count in India, just that 
awful number on the final exami- 
nation paper! Sarasati, you should 
go to the government depart- 
ment of education and persuade 
those stern looking men to be 
more kind to Indian boys and 
girls. It isn’t fair to study hard 
as possible all year and because 
you are half sick on final examina- 
tion day get a poor grade and 
be failed for the whole year! 
You really should get busy and 
not be a play-girl. But we think 
you are fun anyway and like the 
sweets we get on your day.— 
Ada P. Stearns. 
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Burmese Proverbs 


Compiled by 
GENEVIEVE SHARP SOWARDS 
Truth is universal, and men of 

many lands and races, seeking it, 
come to know the same things, 
but they often express it differ- 
ently, colored by their peculiar 
circumstances and setting. Es- 
pecially noticeable is this of truth 
expressed in proverbs, which are 
an unusually interesting study in 
comparing the imagery of differ- 
ent countries. 

The Burmese proverb for “to 
cut off one’s nose to spite one’s 
face”’ is “to set fire to the granary 
just to spite the rat.” 

For “people living in glass 
houses should not throw stones,” 
the Burmese say “let those both 
hare-lipped not blow the fire.” 

Our “silence is golden” is very 
near the Burmese “remaining 
silent is worth 1,000 coins.” 

The practice of carrying clay 


water pots balanced on the head - 


gives the background for “two 
water pots cannot be carried by a 
head”—equivalent to “a man 
cannot serve two masters.” 

The East is inclined to fatalism, 
and the Burmese express it, re- 
alistically, in “though- a hen 
cackles the whole day, she lays 
one egg only.” Also “one has to 
float in the direction the waves 
(tides or current) are biggest.” 

The people of Burma conceive 
of the disastrous effects of “too 
many cooks . . .” as being more 
serious, “because of many doc- 
tors, the son expires.” 

Local color is seen in “making 
two cuts by giving a cut with the 
dah.” (To kill two birds with one 
stone.) Also, “to put the plough 
before the bullocks.” 

“Playing a harp near a buffalo” 
vividly shows the uselessness of 
a fruitless transaction. “Like an 
oil lamp showing light when the 


world is in flames” indicates how 
trifling matters thrust themselves 
in upon important things. 

There is a good deal of psychol- 
ogy in “if one is not an expert at 
thieving, what he picks up is a 
theft, but if an expert steals his 


theft is merely something he has © 


picked up.” 
The Burmese, “shadow ap- 
pears only when there is height,” 





He Is a Great Reader 
Glen is seven years old and be- 
longs to the Children’s World 
Crusade in Murray, Utah. Glen 
loves to read. He reads not only 
books but also the newspapers. 
During this past year Glen has 
read or has had read to him 22 
books from the children’s mission- 
ary library. This is the second 
year that Glen has been Utah’s 
champion reader! Good work, 

Glen! Keep up your reading! 


Glen David Payne 
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no 


is more evident than our 
smoke without a fire.” 

Our story of the one rotten 
apple among the good is adapted 
to fishing. “Owing to fish of the 
bad variety, a putrid smell pre- 
vails throughout the boat.” 

“Mother is not hiding in the 
paddy bin” applies to “letting 
the cat out of the bag” or “spill- 
ing the beans.” 

How true this proverb is, “The 
greater the love, the greater the 
resentment.” 

Evil spirit superstitions are 
manifest in this admonition to 
be -circumspect in whatever one 
does—“‘should one’s journeying 
be done at an improper time, one 
step alone is sufficient to cause 
mishap; in’eating also, one mouth- 
ful is sufficient.” 

Our proverb “birds of a feather 
‘flock together” is reversed in the 
Burmese, “persons unlike one 
another do not become inmates of 
the same house.” 

The importance of little things 
is expressed, “a fire starting from 
rubbish may burn a tower.” 

“In a forest of pith, the castor- 
oil plant is king” gives the jungle 
version for “among the blind, a 
one-eyed man is king.” “If the 
water is high, the water lily must 
be high” illustrates how a de- 
pendent shares his patron’s ele- 
vation. 

The hopelessness of reforming 
the incorrigible is humorously 
pictured in “putting a dog’s 
crooked tail into a tube,” mean- 
ing it will be just as crooked when 
taken out of the tube. 

To a Burman Buddhist, in- 
solence is symbolized by “al- 
though living in the Pagoda pre- 
cincts, a dog yet barks at the 
Pagoda.” 

Sometimes old truths expressed 
in a new way make more vivid 
their meaning. So it is with 
Burmese proverbs for us. 
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THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Werld Wide Guild 


Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

I am in the midst of a grand 
circle tour to the Pacific Coast 
and back for the purpose of meet- 
ing and counseling with youth 
leaders and leaders of youth who 
are part of a growing conscious 
Baptist Fellowship. 

On this trip I have carried in 
my heart and sought to share with 
others the inspiration of the last 
Executive Board Meeting of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship held 
in Philadelphia. Much had hap- 
pened at the Youth Conference 
at Green Lake and in succeeding 
weeks to stir the imagination and 
deepen the spiritual purposes of 
young people who were eager to 
serve Christ in this strategic hour 
of the world’s life. 

One night in the quiet setting of 
Dr. Cumming’s home the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board be- 
gan to talk to one another about 
their ideals and dreams of carry- 
ing out the purposes of God, 
whatever they might be and at 
whatever cost to themselves. It 
was evident that the spirit of God 
was moving on young hearts and 
that this hour was one of God’s 
creative ones that may have far- 
reaching influence and results 
down the years. 

Out of the conversation and the 
period of heart searching prayer 
was born what they called the 
‘Disciple Plan. It meant simply 
that they felt the time had come 
for “an unprecedented outpour- 
ing of life and treasure in a move- 
ment of relief, rehabilitation and 
evangelism.” The Disciple Plan 
seemed to them “a means of pre- 
senting Jesus as Lord to an ever 
larger number of young people 
and of challenging them to the 
finest of training, to stronger finan- 


Roger Frederickson (second from 
left) Carrie Dollar (right) and 
three other Baptist youth leaders 


cial support of the denomination, 
to definite periods of service in 
their churches and communities, 
and for full-time Christian service 
at home and abroad.” 

In the Disciple Plan they ex- 
pressed their readiness to give a 
month to six months on a sub- 
sistence basis in order to present 
the world’s needs to young people 
and others of the denomination. 

Intervening weeks will doubt- 
less find this plan taking definite 
shape and moving out into con- 
crete action. The purpose of men- 
tioning it here is to share with all 
young people this mood and deep- 
ening concern which is taking hold 
of youth leaders of the Fellow- 
ship. Yes, more than that, to ask 
that all of you particularly during 
this Christmas season, share in a 
concert of prayer that God may 
definitely guide these lives and 
abilities of youth being offered for 
His purposes in the world. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Las OH 


Good News 


Haven’t you wished lots of 
times that you could keep up to 
date on what’s doing in the Fel- 
lowship: what the new materials 


Regal Ambassadors 


are and the projected plans, just 
as soon as they are projected? 
Wouldn’t you like to know what 


‘ some of the other Fellowship 


groups are busy about in some of 
the other states perhaps? Or 
haven’t you wished you could tell 
the world about some program or 
project you tried that worked and 
should be passed on for someone 
else to try? Well, then here is the 
answer to your wishes. The Coun- 
cil on Finance and Promotion is 
the fairy-god-mother this time 
and the magic wand has produced 
a Youth Newsletter which will go 
out every two weeks direct to the 
local youth groups that get them- 
selves on the mailing list. No sub- 
scription is necessary. If you have 
seen the copies already mailed to 
some churches you know how 
helpful and suggestive such a 
newsletter can be and you won’t 
want to miss one issue. 

This really is a two way affair. 
First of all your youth group will 
receive the Youth Newsletter if it 
is on the mailing list. This means 
that you should send the name and 
address of the president or key 
young person of your Youth Fel- 
lowship and of your Guild group 
direct to the Council on Finance 
and Promotion, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
asking that you be-placed on the 
list to receive the Newsletter 
direct. Send it in care of C. Ed- 
win Warren who is caring for the 
Newsletter and other youth mat- 
ters connected with this Council. 
Probably not more than two cop- 
ies can go to a church so pass it 
around among your young people. 

Second, and quite as important, 
send in your news. Give a brief 
but adequate account of some- 
thing you have done in your group 
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that you think might encourage 
someone else. Pictures may. not 
appear in the Newsletter but if you 
have pictures be sure to send 
them as they will have many 
other uses in connection with Bap- 
tist Youth Fellowship materials. 
Pictures should go to the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship offices in Phila- 
delphia or New York. Send news 
to these offices and to C. Edwin 
Warren at the New York address. 

Let’s make this Newsletter a 
“hummer!” It’s up to you if you 
get it and if it carries inspiring 
suggestions to the young people 
of the denomination. Names and 
news are essential to its useful- 
ness. Here’s a wonderful new way 
of tying us all together and mak- 
ing us more effective in all we do. 


The Youth Newsletter has been 


graciously offered to us. Let’s 


make it our own. 


Gifts of Good Will 


Baptist young people are con- 
cerned that peace on earth, good 
will to men shall be more than a 
song or-a phrase. Young people 
probably will not have a seat at 
the peace table, but they can do 
something to release and demon- 
strate those forces which increase 
good will and make peace possi- 
ble. 

You will read in the February 
issue of Missions what young 
people did last summer in their 
Summer Service Projects in three 
mission centers an what their 
service in the spirit of Christian 
love and good will did for them 
and for others to whom they min- 
istered. You who read these pages 
will be interested to know that 
Summer Service Projects are be- 
ing planned for the coming sum- 
mer. Some of you will have a real 
part in them. 

All Baptist young people can 
make a large contribution to good 
will in their own communities in 








carrying through one of the Fel- 
lowship major projects for this 
year called, “An Adventure in 
Living and Giving.” This project 
has three important parts to it 
which young people will be con- 
centrating upon in February and 
March particularly. They are: 
“An Adventure in Friendship” 
with young people of another ra- 
cial, “nationality. or social group 
from their own; “An Adventure 
in Service,” meeting some real 
need for manual or leadership 
service in the local or nearby com- 
munity; “An Adventure in Giv- 
ing” which challenges young peo- 
ple, through their giving and 
through their extra giving to the 
World Emergency Forward Fund, 
to extend peace and good will to 
the ends of the earth. ~ 

Specific help on how to carry 
out this particular major project 
is given in the packet called Fel- 
lowship Features No. 4. Be sure 
to order it early from the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship office, 1703 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa., at 25 cents. Subscription to 
the Fellowship Features service 
(five packets in all) is $1.00. 

With a desire to bring new 
courage and faith to those who 
face trying conditions and dis- 
couraging problems, Baptist young 
people are planning to send over 
$,600 Christmas gifts to American 
young people and children of 
Japanese ancestry in the Reloca- 
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tion Centers at Poston, Arizona; 
Hunt, Idaho and Tule Lake, 
California. Christmas good will 
will thus cross barriers of war and 
race and carry a message of 
friendship and of peace. 


My Last Day as a Buddhist 


The following was written by 
a 14-year-old high school Ameri- 
can of Japanese ancestry: “Back 
in California, since my parents’ 
religion was Buddhism, I too was 
classified as a Buddhist. I guess I 
was a kind of heathen. At the 
time of the spring festival called 
the Hana Matsuri, I attended 
both in Poston Camps I and II. 
There was a great conflict inside 
of me at the time, for I was on a 
fence, mentally teetering between 
two religions. Where did my be- 
liefs lie? Which way would I fall? 
Finally, I said to my friend, ‘This 
Hana Matsuri is the last day for 
me as a Buddhist.’ And it was! I 
attended the Pre-Easter Confer- 
ence of the Poston Protestant 
Church and the climax came on 
the last night when many of us 
(about 175) made our first deci- 
sions for the Christian Way. That 
is the thing for which many of us 
in Poston are truly thankful. 
Many of us had lived our whole 
lives in America ‘and yet had 
never personally known a Chris- 
tian until we came to the camp 
at Poston.” 


(Continued on page 597) 





Intermediate Choir at Poston Relocation Center Christian Church in 
Poston, Ariz. ‘ 
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MISSIONS Cross WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 24. Parable of the 27. “and there he... with T 


<= 





Ten Virgins 
ACROSS 
. “And at... there was a 
cry made.” Matt. 25:6. 
. Township. 


9. “And...they went to 


buy.” Matt. 25:10. 

“came also... other vir- 
gins, saying, Lord, Lord, 
open to us.” Matt. 25:11. 

. Brother 

. “but he that believeth not 

. condemned already.” 

John 3:18. 

. Number of Psalm beginning, 

““O Lord, rebuke me not in 

thine anger.” 

. “Give us of your. . . ; for 
our lamps are gone out.” 
Matt. 25:8. 

“and went forth to meet the 

..” Matt. 25:1. 

. Son of Bani. Ezra 10:34. 

. French. 24. Girl’s name. 

. Avery young hawk. 


them, and baptized.” John 
3:22. 

. Spain. 

. “But the wise took oil . . . 
their vessels.” Matt. 25:4. 

. Northwestern state. 

. “. . . that were foolish took 
their lamps, and took no 
oil with them.” Matt. 25:3. 

and 38 down. “Then... 
those virgins . . .” Matt. 
25:7. 

. Age. 

. “And . . . Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilder- 
ness.” John 3:14. 

. “Not . . . ; lest there be not 
engugh for us and you.” 
Matt. 25:9. 

. Slept. 

. “And the door was... 
Matt. 25:10. 

. Part in play. 

re , I perceive that thou 
art a prophet.” John 4:19. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 


49. “. . . the foolish said unto 
the wise.” Matt. 25:8. 
52. “But while men... , his 
enemy came.” Matt. 13:25. 
54. “went in with him to the 
...” Matt. 25:10. 
55. Bah; a New Zealand stock- 
ade. 
Our text is 9, 11, 17, 33, 34, 41, 
49, and 52 combined. 
Down 
1. Third note in scale. 
2. Suffix forming adjectives. 
8. “In my name shall they cast 
out .. .” Mark 16:17. 
. “The wind bloweth where 
. listeth.” John 3:8. 
. Two fifths of Ghent. 
. “This is my beloved Son: 
. him.” Mark 9:7. 
“and... their lamps.” 
Matt. 25:7. 
. Chum. 
. “And five of them were...’ 
Matt. 25:2. 
. Here lies (L.). 
“and five were .. .” Matt. 
25 :2. 
. The same (L.). 
“and ... for yourselves” 
Matt. 25:9. 
“and they that were... 
went in.” Matt. 25:10. 
. Small lizard. 20. Bowl. 
. “And all that handle the 
. .” Ezek. 27:29. 
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25. Newspaper item. 

26. Ephesians. 

28. Royal Navy. 29. Strain. 

30. “And he shook off the beast 
into the fire, and felt no 
... Acts 28:5. 

35. Laboratory (college slang). 

36. “Behold, the bridegroom 
... Matt. 25:6. 

37. Evangelical Union. 

38. See 34 across. 

39. “but go ye rather to them 





that . . .” Matt. 25:9. 
41. A division of the Koran. 
42. Lieutenant. 
43. Ancestor of Jesus. Luke 3:28. 
44. “Sir, thou. hast nothing to 
draw with, and the well 


is...” John 4:11. 
46. “go ye out to meet...” 
Matt. 25:6. 


49. Moab Capital. Num. 21:28. 
. Nickel. 
51. Danish. 53. Father. 











THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 








Where Home and Foreign Missions Meet 
Christmas will be celebrated in the eight Relocation 


Camps for Japanese and Americans of Japanese ancestry 


UT in the Relocation Centers 

where alien Japanese in the 
U. S. and American citizens of 
Japanese parentage have been 
congregated by the military au- 
thorities, are Japanese Christians 
and American Christians; Japa- 
nese pastors; missionaries who 
have served in Japan and mis- 
sionaries whose lives have been 
dedicated to service among Japa- 
nese in this country. Here as they 
work together, they will help to 
make the beautiful Christmas 
season meaningful in the Reloca- 
tion Centers. 

Christmas gifts are being sent 
by all denominations. Baptists co- 
operate through the White Cross 
which is also enthusiastically sup- 
ported in this project by the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship and 
the World Wide Guild. This is 
the third year that Christmas 
will be celebrated by 100,000 of 
these neighbors of ours in the 
recreation centers of the camps. 

The War Relocation Authority 
has announced its intention to 
close the camps. For almost two 





By Autce W. S. Brimson 


years the government has had a 
program of resettlement. So far, 
only 35,000 have found homes and 
occupations outside the camps. 
Most of them are young people 
who are American citizens. Over 
5,000 are serving in the U. S. mili- 
tary forces. (See Dr. Lipphard’s 
article on pages 548-553.) It is 
interesting to note in the press 
many references to these soldiers. 
In the 100th Battalion with about 
1,000 men serving in Italy, 900 
have received the ‘award of the 
Purple Heart as having been 
wounded in action. Many other 
medals for distinguished service 
have been awarded. Everywhere 
are cited instances of special cour- 
age and coolness in action by 
these citizens who know that they 
are proving by their action their 
loyalty to the U. S. 

Others of these 35,000 are 
spending their first Thanksgiving 
and Christmas far away from 
their families. They are adjusting 
to new communities. Many of 
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them feel none too sure of their 
welcome. What an opportunity 
for Christian friendliness. Bap- 
tists have had a share in the 
hostels which have been estab- 
lished to help in resettlement. 
Recently 23 met in the dining- 
room of the Cleveland Hostel— 
a delightfully jolly group. There 
Goldie Nicholson who has been 
registered as missionary of both 
Societies, has worked until her 
recent marriage. Virginia Swan- 
son, who worked in Terminal 
Island, California, is now serving 
in Detroit. There too, the Bap- 
tists have part interest in a hostel. 
The one in Brooklyn, New York, 
unfortunately started in contro- 
versy but it is continuing in har- 
monious relation with the com- 
munity. Muriel Ferguson, now 
Mrs. Klass, formerly a Christiaa 
Friendliness missionary in North- 
ern California, is working in re- 
settlement in greater New York. 
In many communities Baptist 
men and women as Christian 
Friendliness volunteers have en- 
riched their lives by their special 
service to these Americans. 

In the eight Relocation Cen- 
ters, pastors, missionaries and 
teachers will be working that 
Buddhists and Christians alike 
may have a happy holiday sea- 
son. Laura Patton and Mary 
Jesse, ex-missionaries to Japan, 
have been teaching in Poston 
since the earliest days of the 
Camp. Now Winifred Acock, who 
returned on the MS. Gripsholm, 
has a position in the public school 
at this Center. Her sister, Amy 
Acock, has recently joined her. 
Since retirement from the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Mission Society, 
Amy Acock has been a volunteer 
of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society in Southern California. 

In Hunt, Idaho, one of the 
pastors is Rev. Tsutomu Fuku- 
yama, greatly beloved by Bap- 
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tist people. Cooperating with him 
and several other pastors is Ecco 
Hunt, ex-Burma missionary, a 
school teacher. Esther McCol- 
lough, missionary of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, whose life 
has been given to the Japanese 
in Seattle, moved to Twin Falls, 
Idaho, to be near her people and 
with her is Florence Rumsey, re- 
tired missionary of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society. Their lit- 
tle apartment holds welcome for 
Japanese when, for any of many 
reasons, they travel the 18 miles 
from Hunt to Twin Falls. Some- 
times the occasion has been a 
beautiful baptismal service in the 
Twin Falls church. 

Next door live Rev. and Mrs. 
Emery Andrews, missionaries of 
the Home Mission Society who 
also followed their people from 
Seattle to Idaho. Mr. Andrews is 
a greatly traveled minister, for 
he has made more than 30 trips 
to Seattle to care for business of 
Japanese in Hunt. On each trip 
Mr. Andrews has driven back a 
car for some Japanese. These 
missionaries are constantly at the 
camps, bringing small purchases 
they have been commissioned to 
make; loving and praying and 
strengthening the Japanese Chris- 
tians. Their devotion during this 
time of trial has more then ever 
endeared them to the Japanese. 

“*Peace on earth, goodwill 
among men!” the beautiful story 
in song and pageant will ring out 
again this year in eight Reloca- 
tion Camps and even in Tule 
Lake where some 18,000 Japanese 
await return to Japan. The bell 
ringers will be Japanese pastors 
and Christians, and missionaries 
who have served in Foreign and 
Home work. Their witness now 
continues to win men and women 
to Christ. Truly there is no line 
of division—Foreign Missions and 
Home Missions are one. 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS | 


| 
| 
| 
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A Christmas Program! 


And new program material is 
ready. An unusual arrangement 
of Christmas carols and an origi- 
nal poem by Angie R. Edgerton 
is given in the September-October 
issue of ProGRam Pornters. Send 
a three-cent stamp for a copy to 
the Conductor, care of Missions. 
In the same issue is a lovely 
poem, Mary of Nazareth, “bor- 
rowed” from our Lutheran friends. 


Heart Throbs 


In the Conductor’s file of pro- 
grams is a fine annual meeting 
program which has been loaned 
over and over again, but which 
has not before appeared in Mis- 
sions. It was presented several 
years ago in California at the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of Santa Ana 
Valley Baptist Association and 
was forwarded by Mrs. Warren 
Brakeman, who was President of 
the Society at that time. 

On the cover page of the 
mimeographed program folder a 
“heart” is outlined. In this are 
printed the names of the churches 
in the Association, making in 
effect a heart-shaped map of the 
area. 

The reports of the various 
departments of work were given 
under the title, Heart Tuross. 
A large red heart had been cut in 
segments, each piece lettered in 
white ink—Liéterature, Christian 
Friendliness, White Cross, etc. As 
each director reported, she placed 
her segment in its proper place on 
a large poster. When all had 
reported, “the heart was com- 
plete, indicative of the pulse of 


the Association.” The reports 
were prefaced by a brief state- 
ment from the President concern- 
ing the work “in the hearts of 
these leaders—failure in any de- 
partment would cause a leaking 
valve, but each doing her part 
kept the blood pressure normal 
with no hardened arteries,” and 
so on in similar fashion. 

The local presidents, attired as 
nurses, attended a “clinic” and 
reported on their cases, and this 
was most cleverly carried out. 
For example, they reported in- 
digestion cured (!) by many 
luncheons, teas and dinners; hear- 
ing was reported “good, with 
many calls responded to;” there 
was a report of a case of hyperopia, 
seeing the needs in distant lands. 
They made use of other terms 
too, like respiration, red and 
white corpuscles, sleeping sick- 
ness, enlarged heart—each speaker 
adapting the various terms to 
her own work. A Consulting 
Specialist was present—one of 
the state officers. This program 
feature “glorified every-day facts 
of the work and made a fine im- 
pression on the audience.” 

Two inspirational addresses fol- 
lowed the same theme—Create in 
Me a Clean Heart and Daniel 
Purposed in His Heart. 

If you are interested in this as 
a possible program for your own 
annual meeting, begin now to 
prepare the speeches and topics. 


Nationwide Bible Reading 
Thanksgiving to Christmas 
It is expected that millions of 
men in-the armed services of the 
United States as well as muiti- 
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tudes of other American men and 
women, will join in the nation- 
wide Bible reading program spon- 
sored by the American Bible So- 
ciety for the period from Thanks- 
giving to Christmas. More than 
30 Protestant denominations are 
represented on the National Spon- 
soring Committee of denomina- 
tional presiding officers, among 
them Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, Presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, while the Laymen’s 
National Sponsoring Committee 
includes Herbert Hoover, John 
Foster Dulles, Ambassador John 
G. Winant, Admiral Ernest J. 
King and 26 others. The period 
covers 33 days. A special Bible 
passage is suggested for each of 
the 33 days, beginning with Psalm 
108 for Thanksgiving Day and 
Luke II for Christmas Day. More 
than 500,000 posters, of which 
the accompanying picture is a 
reproduction, underwritten by 
corporation gifts, will be distrib- 
uted and displayed throughout 
the nation. 


TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 583) 
different languages, and two Ne- 
gro choirs furnished special music. 


We were fortunate in having Dr. 
Sidney W. Powell from the First 


Baptist Church of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, as speaker. A simple pag- 
eant—“ A Christmas Fantasy ”’— 
was presented by people of differ- 
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ent races and nationalities. The 
Japanese-American pastor from 
the Council of Churches took 
part. After the program, at least 
half of the audience went down- 
stairs where coffee, sandwiches 
and cookies were served. The 
members of the entertaining church 
were most cordial. 

The pastor of the entertaining 
Negro church said to several 
people, “If there were more things 
like this, there would be no race 
riots. A meeting like this could do 
more than a whole series of con-. 
ferences.” —Frances M. Priest, 
Christian Friendliness missionary 
in Michigan. 
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WOMEN, OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 581) 


you Christians so happy.” Another 
adds, “It is because you love to 
serve.” Later many come and ex- 
press their joy at knowing the 
true meaning of Christmas. 

In South India the threat of 
war has passed for the time and 
minds turn to hope. A nurse in the 
hospital at Nellore writes, “This 
year as I think about Christmas 
the message of Hope comes to me. 
We missionaries see India as in- 
dividuals; we see babies born, we 
see them grow into beautiful char- 
acters—symbolized by the flower 
of India, the lotus, which has its 
roots in the mud and mire. God 
uses the most lowly to show forth 
His glory. That is the Christmas 
message of Hope. Our part is 
to work faithfully, saving and 
strengthening the many lives com- 
mitted to our care.” 

And so we give thanks for the 
Christmas light and we sing— 


In the light of that star 

Lie the ages impearled; 

And that song from afar 

Has swept over the world; 

Every heart is aflame, and the beauti- 
ful sing 

In the homes of the nations that Jesus 
is King. 

A Belgian Congo Reunion 

in California 


(Continued from page 567)] 


could easily see that although 
they were out here in California, 
their hearts were still in Belgian 
Congo. Before Rev. Peter Fred- 
erickson passed away he also 
showed the same unabated inteér- 
est in Africa. On one occasion as 
he walked through his garden, I 
suggested that we trim back some 
of the branches which stretched 
across one of the paths. But his 
answer was No! he wanted them 
to be that way, for they reminded 
him of the African bush. A beau- 
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tiful. exhibit of kodachrome pic- 
tures brought the evening to a 
delightful close. I was greatly im- 
pressed with the activities of these 
missionaries. It was Dwight L. 
Moody when cautioned during 
the sunset time of his life, that he 
should rest, answered, “Rest? 
Not now. Rest comes hereafter.” 
The retired Congo missionaries 
now residing in California show 
that same tireless spirit. Many 
have carried on deputation work 
in the churches until heart ail- 
ments and arthritis compelled 
them to cease. Upon his retire- 
ment in 1948 Mr. MacDiarmid 
was called to do some important 
work at the home office of the 
Foreign Mission Society. This fall 
he began a series of lectures on 
missions in the Kennedy School of 
Missions in Hartford. When Dr. 
S. E. Moon retired, he also re- 
fused to rest on his laurels and, on 
his return to America, preached 
for two years before God called 
him. These retired Congo mis- 
sionaries and the others who la- 
bored with them have the joy of 
knowing they left behind them 
30,000 native African Christians. 
—S. Fraser Langford. 
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THE LEAST WE CAN Do... 


Is to Arm Our Endangered Boys 
with the Sword of the Spirit 


Neither deploring society’s past mistakes nor longing for a future peace will 
discharge our present Christian obligation toward the men and women who have 
left home and its advantages to face hardship and danger for us in distant places 
of the earth. They need RIGHT NOW the letters of encouragement, the portions of 
Scripture and the soul-strengthening Christian literature that we church people are 
expected to supply. 








THIS LETTER IS TYPICAL OF HOW SERVICE 
MEN FEEL ABOUT THE SECRET PLACE: 


Dear Christian Helpers: 

God bless all of you and everyone who is in any way responsible 
for making available the blessed booklet The Secret Place. A 
hand goes also to the service boys and others who contribute 
articles and financial aid for the widespread distribution of these 
wonderful words. 

Everyone of you are rendering a marvelous service to God, to 


The Demand Is Far Greater America, and to Mankind. May God bles all of you with protec- 


tion, peace, joy and abundance of all good things forever. Thank 


Than Our Means to Supply It you with all my heart for all that you are doing. 


In Christ's Brotherhood, 


Chaplains are pleading with us for more and more copies of A SERVICE MAN 

The Secret Place. Service men ure frankly seeking the daily 

spiritual guidance it offers. With the aid of denominational 

grants and contributions from individuals and churches, we are 

sending over 100,000 free copies to the armed forces each 

quarter. (We send far more copies than the gifts provide.) And Janua ry-Ma rch , 1945 

yet all these are so few as compared to the number needed! Issue Is Now Ready 
Won't you do this?—When you order your copies of the 

Janvary—March Secret Place for yourself or your church, in- CIRCULATION 

clude your offering of a dollar—or five or ten dollars—to help OVER A HALF- 

minister to more of these spiritually-hungry boys. You'll enjoy MILLION COPIES 

a happier Christmas! EACH ISSUE 


The SECRET PLAC 


Northern Baptists’ Own Booklet of Daily Devotions 


(This boy sent a dollar to help extend the good work.) 











Only 5¢ a@ copy in lots of ten 
or more mailed to one address 


MAIL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SECRET PLACE SERVICE MEN’S FUND, 1703 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 573) 


Behold Thy Mother, by G. 
Bromizey Oxna., is a little vol- 
ume contending that mothers are 
made famous by their children. 
Mothers mentioned, whose sons 
made them great, are the mothers 
of Jesus, Whistler, Augustine, 
Lincoln, Charles Elliott, and Pu- 
pin. The book is written with 


service men in mind, and is an | 


ideal gift from a mother to a son 
serving his country. (Macmillan; 
42 pages; $1.25.) 
@e°e 

Our Garden Was So Fair, 
by Berroa B. McFaruanp, a 
doctor’s wife who served, with 
her husband, as a missionary in 
Thailand, until they were dis- 
possessed and interned by in- 
vading Japanese. The doctor 
died, but his wife returned to 
America and has written this tell- 
ing account of their missionary 
activities. (Revell; 141 pages; 


$1.50.) 
© 00 


Man of Like Passions, The 
Life Story of Charles G. Finney, 
by Ricuarp E. Day, is the second 
edition of a well written dramatic 
biography containing material 
and art photos of oil paintings of 
Finney, published for the first 
time. An exceedingly profitable 
book. (Zondervan; 200 pages; 


$1.50.) 
eee 


The Baptist Church in In- 
diana, by Joun F. Capy, dean of 
Franklin College, bears all the 
marks of a brilliant Ph.D. thesis, 
giving evidence of wide reading 
and careful research into the his- 
tory of Indiana Baptists. (Pri- 
vately printed; 354 pages; $3.00.) 

®@e@°9e 

Christian Adult Education 
in Rural Asia and Africa, by 
T. H. P. Saruzr, presents meth- 


you especially ‘love.. 


Pernaps a mother or father 
whose eyesight is beginning 
to dim. Or a just-married 
couple starting life in a 
new home. , . they'll need 
a Bible for reference and 
records, Or children—every 
boy and every girl should 
have a Bible,‘ 

Only a limited number of 
Bibles are available this 
Christmas due to wartime 
shortages. If your bookseller 
cannot supply you now, 
please be patient. Ask to 
see National Bibles which 
have been America’s favor- 
ites for more than 80 years. 
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ods and plans that promote edu- 
cation, health, higher standards 
of living, better social relation- 
ships, and stimulate Christian 
growth. It shows the need and 
opportunity for Christian educa- 
tion in missionary fields. (Friend- 
ship Press; 214 pages; $1.25. 


Books Received 


A Great Time to be Alive, by Harry 
Emmrson Fospicx, Harper and Broth- 
thers, 235 pages, $2.00. 

Religious Liberty in Latin America, 
by Gzores P. Howarp, Westminster 
Press, 170 pages, $2.00. 

The Leathernecks Come Through, 
by Cuaptain W. Wrers Witarp, 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 224 
pages, $2.50. 

Picture Stories from the Bible, Ed- 
ited and published by M. C. Gamvzs, 
N. Y. C., 48 pages, 10¢. 
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TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 583) 


Christmas Joys 
for a Jewish Teacher 


In one of the high schools in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the teachers 
shared their Christmas party and 
gifts with the only Jewish teacher 
on the faculty. Her thank-you 
note carries a message to all: 

“Tt is at this time of year, 
particularly, when I begin to feel 
so blessed to be among you. 
Lovely things are directed toward 
me—friendship and kinship shown 
in many ways. In my mailbox, 
a drawing; on my shelf, a jar of 


home-made elderberry jelly; in 
my purse, a mirror from Mexico; 
in my heart, things to buoy me 
in a sea of doubt, fear, and 
trouble. If only all my people in 
this sad world might share these 
joys with me! For these blessings 
in the Christmas season. and 
throughout the years, dear God, 
I am humbly grateful. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship 
(Continued from page 589) 
Missionary Friends 

How many missionaries do you 
know? How many of them are 
your personal friends? How many 
times do you think of them and 





NE of the world's greatest bene- 
factors was Einar Holboell,* 
Danish postal clerk. 


Asheworked long hourssorting Christ- 
mas mail, he thought of a way to put 
it to work for humanity ... and in 1904 
started the sale of Christmas Seals 
to combat tuberculosis. Introduced 
in America in 1907, the Seals have 
helped cut the T.B. death rate 75%, 
have helped save 4,000,000 lives! 


But T.B. still kills more people between 
1Sand 45than any other disease. Your 
dollarsare urgentlyneeded now. Send 
in your contribution today — please. 
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pray for'them or their fields in 
these days of strain, and difficulty 
and danger? Has your group, or - 
have you personally, adopted the 
Prayer Partner plan? Become a 
partner of some missionary pray- 
ing for her, remembering her birth- 
day, writing letters of cheer and 
friendliness to her. 

Send to your State World 
Service Secretary for the names 
of missionaries assigned to your 
state and distribute them among 
your members. Report on infor- 
mation about them in your meet- 
ings from time to time. Let your 
missionary know you do not ex- 
pect many letters but rather 
want your contact to be a service 
to her. Pencil sketches of mis- 
sionaries may be ordered from 
the Literature Bureau or Baptist 
Youth Fellowship office, 152 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
at 3 cents each. 
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THE WOMANS PRESS 


Postponed to January 


The final article, ““The Postwar 
World Already Dawns in Africa,” 


in the current series on Belgian 
Congo by Secretary Dana M. 


Albaugh, was originally sched- 
uled for this issue. Owing to 


Christmas features, pages required 
for the annual index (598-600) 
and space purchased by adver- 
tisers, its publication has had 
to be deferred until next month. 
Inadvertently omitted from last 
month’s article was credit for 
some of the photographs which 
were furnished by the Belgian In- 
formation Center, 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


THE LAST WORD 

If this issue reaches you late, 
blame it on the war, and ‘in this 
case for a reason that will not 
readily occur to most readers. 

There are today more than 
5,000,000 men in the armed forces 
of the United States scattered in 
65 different places overseas. There 
are likewise more than 5,000,000 
men in uniform here in the United 
States. Add to the totals the num- 
ber of women in service. Every 
one of them will receive one or 
more Christmas packages from 
home, relatives, friends, thus 
causing unparalleled congestion 
in mail cars and until this im- 
mense amount of Christmas mail 
is out of the way, much second 
class mail will be delayed. 

You will probably be incon- 
venienced, perhaps annoyed, if 
this issue arrives at your home 
later than usual. When you read 
this, you will understand. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
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600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
































Che Upper Room 


GIFT of lasting value, yet convenient, appropriate and 

economical as a Christmas card, The Upper Room is 

widely used by pastors, Sunday School teachers and other 

group leaders for extending Christmas greetings to members 

Many other individuals, also, send The 
Upper Room as a Christmas remembrance. 


of their groups. 


The forthcoming January-February-March issue, in the specially 
printed two-color Christmas Greeting Envelope, costs a total of 6 
cents. (The Upper Room, 10 or more copies to one address, 5 cents 
each, postpaid. Special Christmas Greeting Envelopes, 1 cent each, 
postpaid.) 


Also, for 30 cents (foreign 40 cents) The Upper Room can be sent on 
individual subscription for one year (four years, $1.00; foreign, 
$1.35) and the recipient notified by The Upper Room with an at- 
tractive gift card carrying the name of the giver. 


For $2.00, a year's subscription to the Braille Edition can be sent 
to some blind person whom you want to remember at Christmas time. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR ORDER AT ONCE as the supply this year may be limited by 
the paper shortage. Regular quarterly orders or changes in standing orders should 
also be sent immediately, Address all orders to 


THE UPrrert £2. 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING, NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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HROUGH the Sunday of Sacrifice offering in Northern Baptist churches on 

December 3, it is hoped that we will raise the greater part of our 1944-45 
World Emergency Forward Fund. Our churches have been asked to set their 
Forward Fund goals at an amount equal to at least two-thirds of their Unified 
Missionary Budget goals. We hope that each individual church which finds itself 
short of this amount on December 4 will take prompt action to complete its task. 

It is tremendously important that we should raise the full amount of the 
World Emergency Forward Fund this year, and raise it quickly. Urgent needs for 
relief and rehabilitation of our mission work are already facing us in newly lib- 
erated parts of Burma and the Philippines. There is much we can do, also, to aid 
the Baptist minority groups of Europe. 

The only way the denomination as a whole can reach its full goal of $2,000,000 
is by each Northern Baptist church ‘‘carrying through’”’ until its own individual 
Forward Fund goal is attained. 
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Keep Your HANDS 


matinee Keep Your Hands on the Plow, a special Sunday of Sacrifice message 


to Northern Baptists, says, “Come with your gift to church on that great 
Baptist day (Sunday of Sacrifice). Share the deep, abiding satisfaction 
resulting from such a fellowship in Christian service.” . . . If unable to 
be in your church on that day, send your sacrifice gift direct to: World 
Emergency Forward Fund, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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